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Wuo will be the next Governor of New York? 


* * 
* 


Au! if we only knew that much we might also be 
able to name the next President of these United States. 


- oa 
7 


THERE eyes to the fact that all the 
probabilities are, that as goes New York next month so 
Therefore the tremendous 


is no closing the 


will go the country in 1896. 
importance attached by both parties to the manner of 
man chosen as their standard bearers. Therefore the 
extraordinary unanimity on the part of the Republicans 
in selecting Levi P. Morton. 

> ~ * 

THEREFORE the extreme nervousness and caution 
displayed by the managers of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Saratoga. Indeed their overcaution smacked 
of weakness, their indecision betrayed a want of con- 
fidence 
support of the voters of the Empire State, and the final 


in their ability to command the sympathy and 


stampede in favor of Hill was too much like an ac 
knowledgment of a forlorn hope of success. 


* * 
* 


| THINK there is no doubt that Senator Hill, like 
William C. Whitney, was by no means desirous of the 
perilous distinction. I say perilous, because defeat next 
November would mean almost political death for the 
senior Senator of New York. He stood well in the pub- 


ic estimation before this nomination was forced upon 


him. The halo of victory surrounded him, Fis prestige 
was unbroken. But let him fail now, and ail his great 


deeds in the Senate and out of it will not suffice to rean- 
imate him into formidable political life. Senator Hill 


well understood this, and would have fought off the 


perilous distinction could he have done so. But fate 
was against him He was caught in a cyclone and 
whirled into dizzy, disastrous prominence in spite of 
all his efforts. I won't say, ‘“‘Alas poor Hill!’’ for I 


don't pretend to such political wis.jom as to be able to 


predict thus early the outcome of this extraordinary 
lernier ressort of the Democratic managers 
* + 

HOWEVER, one with half an eye can see that there 
is well as elements of strength 
in Hill as the Democratic nominee. The Maynard in- 
cident can be used with force against him, but how 
against the manly attitude 
and Income Tax it is too 


nts of weakness 


far the old cry will prevail 
Senator on the Tari 








or the 
soon to discern But there has been such unusual halt 
ing and indecision shown by the Democrats that at the 


best they will be able to fight only on the defensive. 


ind, politically, a defensive fight is always a great 
sss Mr. Hill in his letter of accept 
ance and by his after action inanages to turn the tables 
the Republicans, and by one of his astute tricks 


disadvantage. 





upot 
puts them on the defensive, the hope of success as seen 
now, is very dim indee i 
- * . 
* 
Tue crv of ‘‘a bar'l’’ against Morton, feebly raised 
in the platform, will not avail much in view of the fact 
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that the Democratic Convention went to the very verge 
of the burlesque and ridiculous in their eagerness to in- 
duce William C. Whitney to accept the nomination. 
What is Whitney but another millionaire like Morton, 
but, unlike Morton, tainted with the touch of one of 
the most stupendous monopolies of modern times? I 
mean the Standard Oil monopoly, and I repeat that the 
spectacle of a great political convention postponing ac- 
tion, waiting for a steamer to arrive bearing among its 
passengers a millionaire and possible nominee, and 
then hat in hand, as it were, with bowed heads, beseech- 
ing the Democrat with ‘‘a bar’l’’ to accept the proffered 
honor, smacked rather too much of the opera bouffe, 
and was indeed rather a spectacle to cause a blush of 
shame to every independent Democrat. Did it not 
show to the world that the Convention itself was at sea 
as well as the man on the Majestic? 


* * 
* 


WHEN a clever Frenchman dons his thinking-cap, 
adjusts his critic’s spectacles, and starts out deliber- 
ately to take the measure of the ‘‘smartest people on 
earth,’’ you naturally expect something queer to happen. 

* * 
* 

So inherent is the vanity of poor human nature that 
we all alike regard the power which can ‘‘the giftie gie 
us to see ourselves as ithers see us’’ with a certain 
amount of respect not unmingled with trepidation 
sometimes amounting to awe. When, as in the pres- 
ent case, the is represented by the brilliant 
novelist and traditionally saturated gentleman, M. Paul 
Bourget, sensitive expectation on the part of the sub- 
jects for dissection is of course strung up to its highest 
pitch. 


“power” 


* ~ 
* 


THE first installment of Outre Mer, published by the 
Sunday Herald, was therefore read with eager curios- 
ity by many good Americans, though, oddly enough, 
some of the most representative newspaper and literary 
men of New York, including John Brisben Walker, 
Paul Dana, Charles Miller and General Horace Porter, 
had not, by their own published confessions in the Her- 
ald a day or two iater, found time to as much as glance 
at the introductory pages of this book of the season. 

* * 
* 

But other some, after reading, marking and in 
wardly digesting the distinguished foreigner’s views 
and impressions of America, have expressed in unhes 
itating terms their high opinion of the work from a 
philosophic, analytic, as well as literary standpoint. 

* * 

So be it. For my part, I am obliged to confess to a 
feeling of disappointment over Outre Mer. To begin 
with, something in the author’s consciously critical and 
moral-monging attitude displeases me, and robs his 
of the original spontaneity which would 
Nothing para 


“impressions” 
have constituted their greatest charm. 
lyzes one’s appreciation of a good thing like a challenge 
And that is what Mr. Bourget’s opening 
remarks practically amount to. He has come among 
us with a purpose, and he frankly declares it. This 
puts us on our guard against him. We see in him not 
the artist, man of the world and thinker who sees to 
the heart of things by virtue of his superior insight, but 
a professional note-taker, with a reportorial commission 
from Mr. Bennett, which, in his over-anxiety to faith 
fully execute, he is almost infallibly bound to over-exe 


to appreciate. 


cute. 
+ * 
* 


AMONG the facts we learn about ourselves from the 
opening pages of Outre Mer are these: That New York 
has a fine harbor, dirty wharves, a system of rapid tran 
sit that is an eyesore, that Fifth Avenue is magnificent, 
that the servants at the great hotels are ill-mannered, 
that we live too fast, that we are greedy and wasteful, 
and so on, with a number of observations which, if sub 
mitted by any one of less importance than Mr. Bourget, 
would be deemed almost puerile. The impressions and 
comments of Mr. Howells’s Altrurian were vastly more 
amusing and original than those of the French novelist. 
They suggested food for thought and stimulated a desire 
for self-in.provement, but there is nothing in Mr. Bour- 
get's remarks, so far at least, to waken the national 
conscience to a sense of grievous deficiency. 

7 ~ * 

Or course Outre Mer has its strong points; and, to 
be just, they perhaps overbalance the weak ones. Mr. 
Bourget is an artist, and an accomplished man of the 
world. Inevitably, whatever he writes is flavored with 
his keen intellectuality, reflects the polish of his mind and 
sparkles with the humor which is distinctively his own, 
But he is essentially a novelist and idealist rather than 
a philosopher and chronicler of the tame realities of 
life. He is much more at home in the salons and the 
boudoirs of his fescinating heroines than on the breezy 
deck of an American steamer or the dining-room of a 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. There is too much honest prose 
about the conditions of life here to appeal to a mind 
trained to look for romantic mystery in every crevice 
and cranny in which human interest can lodge. But 
there, it were rash to judge the book as yet. Very 
probably later installments will prove more satisfying 
than the first. They will be looked for with interest, 
for the promise of what they will contain has aroused 
great expectations. 
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SENATOR HiGains of Delaware, speaking at the fair 
at Ogdensburg on September 21, committed himseif to 
some rash statements voncerning the disposition of Can- 
adians toward the annexation idea. He said boldly 
that Canada’s only hope for permanent prosperity 
pointed to a union with this country, when, free from 
entanglement with the interests, the influences or the 
conflicts of Europe, all bickerings between the two 
great branches of the English-speaking race would be 
healed and they would both-be left to work out their 
ultimate destiny in prosperity and peace. 
a good many Canadians in the audience, and they were 
highly incensed at the Senator’s speech. They repudi- 
ated the statement that Canadian prosperity depended 
on annexation with the United States and expressed 


loyal devotion to British interests, 
7 + 


There were 


A DIFFERENT feeling seems to prevail in Newfound- 
land. Sir Terence O’Brien, the Governor of the ( ‘olony, 
recently stated to a London newspaper man that the 
majority of the people of Newfoundland, though loyal 
to the Empire, would, if compelled to choose, prefer 
union with the United States to union with Canada; 
but that, in view of the state of the finances of the 
island, its reversion into a crown colony is the most 
probable contingency of all. 

* . * 

ON another page is published a letter from Ottawa, 
criticising the social policy of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, 
and commenting on the growing unpopularity of their 
Excellencies among society circles at the Capital and 
elsewhere. The letter is given for what it is worth, a 
point not easy to determine at tis distance. From a 
comparison of opinions from other sources with the one 
expressed in the correspondence referred to an outsider 
would be led to conclude that the Governor-General 
and his wife are prime favorites with the masses of the 
people, in whom they are more actively interested than 
their predecessors have been. Criticism of their atti- 
tude to Canadians is confined to members of the swell 
set, who would naturally prefer ‘‘smart’’ leaders to 
merely philanthropic ones, and are disappointed be- 
cause the democratic Aberdeens are, as a matter of 
fact, more ceremonious with their guests than were 
the distinctly aristocratic Lansdowne family and the 
genial Stanley household. ‘‘Marjorie’s’’ letter cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as the vor populi, but merely as 
an indication of how the wind blows in fashionable 
quarters at Ottawa. 

* * 
* 

Was there ever more egregious blundering than that 
of Postmaster-General Bissell’s underling who took it 
upon himself to change the name of the post-office at Ap- 
pomattox Court House to that of Surrender. The Sun 
well observes that ‘‘if the pragmatical blockhead in the 
Postmaster-General’s office had known the history of 
his country, however, or had had as much imagination 
as fires the intellectuals of a fly at the prospect of mo- 
lasses, he would not have allowed the name made fam- 
ous forever by the events of April 9, 1865, to be disso- 
ciated from the place to which it rightfully belongs. 
There is another very grave objection to the change of 
name. That of Surrender is a needless affront to the 
people of Appomattox and the whole people of Virginia. 

* s * 

WE are constantly assured that ‘‘there is nothing 
new under the sun,’’ while the facts as constantly con- 
trovert the saw. Apropos, a Frenck watchmaker at 
Geneva named Sivan has devised a chronometer that 
speaks the hours instead of striking them, ‘‘It is four 
o'clock,’ “It is half-past seven,’’ says this remarkable 
timepiece, which in the last century would have prob- 
ably sent its inventor to the stake as a wizard. M. 
Sivan is now making an alarm clock that will arouse 
the sleeper by calling out distinctly, ‘It is time to get 
up,”’ ‘‘Come, wake up,” and similar timely warnings. 
The secret is an ingeniously contrived phonograph at- 
tachment. If one prefers, he can arrange to be wak- 
ened every morning by the tender voice of a loved one 
a thousand leagues away. 

o Ps * 

THE penny-in-the-slot idea promises to become a 
veritable ‘Open Sesame’’ to us fortunate end-of-the- 
century mortals. The latest improvement on it, I hear, 
and one much to be appreciated at this chilly season, is 
the supplying of gas fires in hotel rooms by this simple 
expedient. A hotel-keepe r in Liverpool has introduced 
it successfully in his establishment. You drop a penny 
in the slot, turn a handle and—there you are, witha 
bright, cheery blaze good for one hour. What a boon 
if the system were to be adopted universally in hotels, 
boarding-houses and waiting-rooms! The ills the trav- 
eler is heir to would be mightily diminished and his 
purse not n sticeably lightened by such a beneficent ar- 
rangement. 

Tue Pail Mall Budget says the time-honored insti- 
tution of the honeymoon is on the wane, that bridal 
couples in the ‘‘smart set’’ now frequently curtail the 
period of the wedding journey to a week and even 
three days, and our contemporary therefore reasons 
that the custom may eventually be abolished altogether. 
It is true enough that a protracted journey undertaken 
by two people unfamiliar with each other's habits and 


peculiarities is likely in most cases to prove a severe 
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test of the temper and affection. This is especially true 
when the newly wedded couple entertain an unduly 
exalted idea of one another's perfections. Disillusion 
is bound to come in the intimate intercourse of daily 
life, and often it comes as a rude shock, from which 
complete recovery is hopeless. But sensible people, who 
know that human beings are not angels, and who are 
prepared to put up with one another's shortcomings, 
should be able to find much unalloyed pleasure during 
the two or three weeks of the ordinary honeymoon. 
And as there are still a good many sensible people in 
the world, the abolition of the interesting custom is not 
to be regarded as perilously imminent. 
* * 


Str GEORGE GREY, writing in the Contemporary 
Review on the future of the English-speaking race, sug- 
gests a federation of the whole English-speaking race. 
“It would mean,”’ writes Sir George, ‘the triumph of 
what, if it is carried out, is the highest moral system 
man, in all his history, has known — Christianity. 
And it would imply the dominance of probably the 
richest language that has ever existed—that belonging 
to us Anglo-Saxons. Given a universal code of morals 
and a universal tongue, and how far would the step be 
to that last great federation, the brotherhood of man, 
which Tennyson and Burns have sung to us?”’ Asa 
first step to this end he proposes a federation of the 
British Empire somewhat on the plan of our United 
States, and then he hopes the American Union would 
somehow be induced to allow itself to be swallowed up 
in a great Anglo-Saxon English-speaking federation, 
with Great Britain, of course, at its head. Utopian, Sir 
George—perfectly Utopian.* Still, the venerable states- 
man paints a very pretty picture of the effects of 
Anglo-Saxon federation. Wars would die out from 
the face of the earth. ‘‘The armed camp, which bur- 
dens the Old World, enslaves the nations and impedes 
progress, would disappear.’’ ‘“‘If you had the Anglo- 
Saxon race,”’ says Sir George, ‘‘acting on a common 
ground, they could determine the balance of power for 
a fully peopled earth. Such a moral force would be 
irresistible, and argument would take the place of war 
in the settlement of international disputes. As the 
secon’ great result of the cohesion of the race we should 
have life quickened and developed and unemployed «n- 
ergies called into action in many places where they now 
lie stagnant.”’ 

* . * 

ALL very nice, but how are you ever going to in- 
duce all the English-speaking nations to efface them- 
selves for a sentimental idea? For that’s what it would 
amount to—national effacement of ail the rest and cor- 
responding aggrandizement of Great Britain alone at 
the same time. When the twenty-first century comes 
perhaps there will be a chance for some such federation, 
if in the meantime some other language, say the Ger- 
man or Spanish, shall not have driven out the old Anglo- 
daxon. 

* P * 

AMBASSADOR THOMAS FRANCIS BAYARD is expected 

home fom England this week. 
* “ o 

Tue condition of the Czar of Russia continues 
serious. 

* . * 

Tur recent numerous highway robberies in the streets 
of New York have set many heads to thinking over the 
way in which the city is policed. Dr. Parkhurst has 
boldly declared that Superintendent Byrnes, the head 
of the department, is not the man for the place. Is he? 
There is scarcely a well-informed man about town who 
has not known that abuses existed in the Police Depart- 
ment. Now, if Superintendent Byrnes knew this and 
was unable even to check them, he is not the man for 
the place. If he, ex-detective as he is, was ignorant of 
these abuses, again the clerical reformer is right—he 
is not the man for the place. 

* “ * 

THE redistribution of U.S. troops places nearly six 
thousand regulars under the orders of General How- 
ard, commandant at Governor’s Island. General How- 
ard will be retired by the age limit this month, and will 
be succeeded by General Miles. 

* . : 

Two HUNDRED women have been placed in charge of 

as many railway stations in Victoria, Australia. 
* ~ # 

TH= Populists are the most liberal of politicians. In 
the South, they fuse with the Republicans; in the West, 
with the Democrats. 

* * 
7 

Tue U. S. Navy is now represented in Asiatic waters 
by the Baltimore, Charleston, Concord, Petrel and Mo- 
nocacy. The fleet will be doubled in the near future by 
the arrival] of the Yorktown, Detroit, Machias and Cas- 
tine. 

* * 
* 

FOREMOST among China’s ablest naval commanders 
is Philo Morton MecGiffin, a Pennsylvanian and ex- 
United States naval officer. He is only thirty-two years 
old, and was superintendent of the Chinese Royal Naval 
College before he was twenty-five. 

* * 


THE life of David Bennett Hill, Democratic nominee 
for Governor, has been printed so often that I will men- 
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tion only the main events. He was born at Havana, 
N. Y., and was fifty-one years old a week ago. He was 
admitted to the Bar and elected City Attorney of Elmira 
when only twenty-one. In the Legislature of 1871 he 
was the youngest member but one. He was successively 
Alderman and Mayor of Elmira, and was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New York in 1882. On the Presi- 
dential election of Governor Cleveland, Hill succeeded 
to the Governorship, which he retained until he went 
to the United States Senate in January, 1892. Hill’s 
father was a Democrat, and his son has always shown 
great deftness in constructing platforms. 
* * 


* 

CONGRESSMAN DANIEL N. Lockwoop, Democratic 
canidate for Lieutenant-Governor, is a year younger 
than Senator Hill. He was born at Hamburg, N.- V., 
graduated at Union College, Schenectady, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1866. After serving a term as Dis- 
trict Attorney in Erie County, he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1876 and served one term. He was United 
States District Attorney from 1886 to 1889, when he re- 
signed, and was sent to Congress the following year. 


* * 
* 


WuILE the Japanese forces are following up their 
splendid victories at Ping Yang and Yaloo with una- 
bated vigor, the Chinese Emperor seems to be devoting 
most of his energy to the humiliation of the heretofore 
great leaders of China. Li Hung Chang, who until the 
present war was considered the greatest statesman the 
Flowery Kingdom had produced, has been disgraced, 
and the latest dispatches state that he has been super- 
seded as Viceroy of Chi-Li by Wu Ta Cheng, late Gov- 
ernor of Hu-Peh. Lord Li, the fallen statesman’s 
adopted son and lately Chinese Minister to Japan, has 
been degraded. Captain Fong, of the turret ship Tsi- 
Yuen, was beheaded for alleged cowardice in the fight 
with the Japanese off Yaloo. Meantime the Japr-ese 
stick right to business. They have raised an additional 
army of thirty thousand men, which has embarked at 
Hiroshima under the personal command of Count Oyam, 
Minister oi War. Their destination is not known, but 
there is little doubt that the world will hear of them in 


the near future. 
* * 


* 

THE latest rumor from the seat of war is that the vic 
torious Japs are going tostorm Chefoo and thence march 
on Pekin. It would be a hazardous undertaking, but 
success is often the offspring of audacity. The game, 
too, would be worth the candle, for with the Chinese 
capital in their hands Japan could dictate whatever 
terms she might choose to her hereditary enemy. Un- 
less the European Powers interfered, the Chinese would 
be powerless to oppose even Japanese annexation of the 
Land of the Morning Calm. As for the war indemnity, 
Japan could enforce such payments as would compen- 
sate her for every cent of expenditure she has made. 

* . . 

Captain lenny W. Howaate, formerly Chief of 
the Weather bureau in Washington, D. C., has been 
arrested at the instance of Secretary J. Sterling Morton 
for alleged embezzlements aggregating nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He had been a fugitive from 
justice for thirteen years, during which he quietly con- 
ducted a second-hand book store on Fourth Avenue, in 
this city, under the name of Harvey Williams. 

* o . 

LAaUNT THOMPSON, the great Irish-American sculp- 
tor, died at Middletown, Conn., on the 26th ult., in his 
sixty-first year. He had been in poor health for some 
years, and latterly had been cared for in a Sanatarium 
for Unsound Minds. He was a brother-in-law of Bishop 
Potter of New York. 


. * 
o 


BUTTERFLIES were so numerous about Eagle Pass, 
Tex., lately that they were like a vast cloud obscuring 
the sun. Forty-two plover were picked up dead after 
the passage of the insects to Mexico, and on being dis- 
sected were found to be filled with butterflies. Scien- 
tists are in doubt whether the cause of death was the 
butterflies or a collision with some telegraph wires 
near by. 

— > o+_____ 
WEST POINT. 

(EC N official register of the officers and cadets of the 
( U.S. Military Academy at West Point, compiled 

under the direction of the commandant, Colonel 

Ernst, by Adjutant J. M. Carson, Junior First 
Lieutenant of Fifth Cavalry, is briefly and truly pref- 
aced by the following words of a great soldier: 

“T give it as my fixed opinion that, but for our graduated cadets, 
the war between the United States and Mexico might {and probably 


would, have lasted some four or five years with, in its first half, 


more defeats than victories falling to our share: whereas in two 
campaigns we conquered a great country and a peace, without the 
loss of a single battle or skirmish.’’—WINFIELD Scort 

West Point has a superb location on a bluff of con- 
siderable dimensions rising from the banks of the Hud- 
son River. Not the least pleasant recollection of a visit 
to the Academy is that of the boat trip up this famous 
stream which has long been called the American Rhine. 
But it is of the institution, its staff and cadets, its official 
and social life, that I intend to write. 

All sections of the country are represented in the per- 
sonnel of the cadets, since each Congressional district, 
each Territory and the District of Columbia is entitled 
to have one cadet at the Academy. The appointments 
are made by the Secretary of War, at the request of the 
Congressmen whose respective districts are entitled to 
them. Formerly it was the custom of Congressmen to 
recommend their own relatives or the sons of personal 
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friends, but for the past decade the fairer method of 
holding competitive examinations for these coveted 
positions has generally prevailed. Ten appointments 
at large are also made by the President, and these usu- 
ally go to the sons of army officers. 

The pay of a cadet is five hundred and forty dollars 
annually. They are arranged in four classes corre 
sponding with the four years of study. The highest 
class is called the fourth and the lowest the first. but 
among their fellows the latter are never known by dny 
other name than Plebes. Special delight is taken by 
the others in hazing them, and they in their turn get 
satisfaction out of the incoming class the following 
year. The course of study includes civil ard military 
engineering, science of war, English and one other 
modern language, history, geography, mathematics, 
experimental philosophy, drill regulations, ordnance 
and gunnery. So difficult are the studies and so se- 
vere is the discipline that, in all the classes, a consider- 
able portion of cadets are ‘found’’ at the annual exam- 
inations and less than half of those who enter the 
Academy receive commissions as second lieutenants 
When a man is ‘‘found,’’ he is generally obliged te 
leave ‘“‘the Point,’’ though sometimes, if his conduc! 
has been exceptionally good or there are other mitigat 
ing circumstances, he is allowed to drop back one yeal 
and remain. 

The cadet’s time is pretty well filled with study and 
drill, but there is sufticient left for athletic exercise, 
and, like civil colleges, West Point has its football and 
baseball teams. There are always pretty girls there or 
at the big hotels adjoining, and it is a stony-hearted 
cadet who does not manage between hours to find a 
little time for ‘‘spooning.”’ The smooth-faced future 
general never flirts, or courts, or makes love; he invari 
ably ‘‘spoons’’—that is, he says he does, and his fellows 
bear him out. The event of the week is the Saturday 
evening hop, held in the mess-hall, and attended by the 
officers and their wives, every girl at the post and a 
bevy of brass-button adorers from the adjacent hotels. 
The hops end punctually at ten o'clock. 

One of the pleasantest resorts of the visitor is the club- 
house, located on the right of Grant Hall and contain- 
ing the ollicers’ mess, reading and billiard-rooms. The 
numerous offices and storerooms are characterized by 
cleanliness and order to the minutest detaii, and are 
under the management of Major William Spurgin, 
treasurer, quartermaster and commissary of cadets. 
The adornment of the walls of the spacious mess-hall 
with the pictures of many of the men whose names 
stand highest in our war annals, is due to his efforts. 
It has been stated that all the great generals of the 
Civil War, on both sides, were West Pointers, and it 
must be remembered that the list includes Grant, iWee, 
Sherman, Beauregard, Sheridan, Hancock, Thomas, 
Mead, the Hunts, Jackson, and a score of others whose 
names stand highest on that red scroll of fame. 

The United States Military Academy—‘‘the Point, 
as army men love to cal] it—compares favorably with 
the most noted military schools of furope. The Ger 
man Cadetten Haus, the French St. Cyr Academy, the 
English institutions at Sandhurst and Woolwich are 
not up to our own West Point.—(See pages 8 and 9. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA 
ON A BICYCLE. 


(9° SHORT distance from our starting-point we came 
upon a gypsy camp, whee scores of dusky chal 
dren swarmed about us while we made hasty 
sketches. After partaking of a cup of water 
with the parents of our critics, we made our escape 
and journeyed on. 

Upon our arrival in Rahway we determined to bear 
otf to the south and take in the old town of Perth Am 
boy. This place has many historic associations con 
nected with it as the former seat of government and 
place of residence of the most eminent citizens of New 
Jersey. 

Turning our backs on Perth Amboy, after a short 
visit to the ‘“‘poor farm’’ (once the English Barracks), 
we steered for New Brunswick, passing the Spa, which 
is just over the Woodbridge line. The water from this 
spring is similar to that of Schooley’s Mountain. The 
next point of interest was the little town of Kingston, 
situated at the lock on the Delaware and Raritan (anal. 
When we left this place we were richer by a few bits 
of canal and river scenery. 

At Princeton, after looking through the college 
grounds and sketching old Nassau Hall, we wheeled 
over to Princeton Inn. 

After spending the night at Trenton, we left the di 
rect route to the Quaker City and took the Camden 
‘*Pike.’’ A few miles beyond we came to a landmark 
of the last century—‘‘The White Horse Inn,’ kept by 
one Andrew Grupp. 

This ‘“‘hotel"’ is one of the few road-houses left in 
the path of our progressive times. It is assuredly very 
old, and the rooms show traces of former grandeur. 
Having admired and sketched the place, we took the 
road to Bordentown, and, as it was almost all down 
hill, we made quick time. On the outskirts of Borden 
town is the Manor House (or what is Jeft of it) of Joseph 
jonaparte. This interesting old place is fast falling 
into decay. before many years have pessed the crum 
bling ruins of what was at one time a itely mansion 
will be all that is left to mark the spot. It was here 
that Napoleon's brother came (after Waterloo) under 
the assumed title of ‘“‘Count de Survillers. In the 
one interview he had with Napoleon after his defeat, 
it was arran:;ed between them that they should meet 
in America. 

Beside the estate in Bordentown he had a town hous 
in Philade|]phia, but it seems that most of bis tim 
spent at his country place, which shows signs even now 
of adeal of thought and careful planning. There ar 
two caves, built of heavy masonry, which run for some 
distance under ground, Their use can only be conject- 
ured, 


is 





From Bordentown to our journey’s end we obtained 
very little with which to embellish our not k 

Tired and hungry we reached Philadelp} that 
night, feeling amply repaid for any slight inconver 





iences we had undergone by the wealth of material we 
had secured,—(See page 4 
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BACK-LOT MEMORIES. 


THERE was fun in early boyhood that I never can forget, 





























Though it’s dead and gone forever ‘tis a lovely vision yet, 
And full often I look backward to that very merry time 
When the moments fled as gayly as the ripple of a rhyme; 
‘Twas a time that nothing ever from my memory can blot, 
When we used to roast potatoes in the old back lot 
It was in the mellow autumn, when the leaves were blowing red, 
When the app.es all were golden and the bobolinks had fled, 
That we gathered barre! slivers and a k cs and roots, 
And the fence-raiis of neighbors and their cast-off shoes 
and 
Ww € lazes sa ars they shot 
W ve used I potatoes the « ot 
There was nimble Willie Morris—Oh, I can still see him sport 
Round the blazes; and Bob Miller, whom we “ Yaller”’ called 
There was « »yed Tommy Ransom, who was freckled very 
*h 
vas lively Benny Slocum, on his little yellow crutech— 
Oh, we howled like wile Indians by the flames so high and hot 
When we used to roast potatoes in the old back lot. 
When I th a of those potatoes all so luscious, not a pin 
Would I give r i lobst , knuckle or for shin 
For the boys would still be lacking, and the smoke vould never 
curl 
Fre those antique cowhide sandals in a dreamy mist of pearl 
As it rose from that bright bor , that knew neither pan nor 
pot 
W ve used to roa tatoes in t d back lo 
When t eaf ist t Sg chill, 
And tl ien-rod is 4 u , 
Oft I fa ily drea f th ne days 
\ th lowe f the t-flames in m) sion softly plays 
And iors s refres g, th g I r was bergamot 
W Y y Se tor i I ta 4 nti cK lot 
5: i I I er with asure 
As I g boot-h s f hat b re, don't you 
Oh, if I< orted t iain 
I should leap e’en ast t r e plain; 
And I'd shout in lusty triumph, as I shouted then: “ Great 
Scott!” 
When we used to roast potatoes in t 1 back lot 





By 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


‘ Beautiful Jim,” ** Only Human,” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Y the time the day of the funeral arrived, Chiches- 
‘ ter had fully made up his mind as to the best 
course for him to follow for the present. And 
when the dead man’s will had been read, and the 
mourners, consisting chiefly of the officers of the 10th, 
had gone away, he asked Miss Donne to call the servants 
of the establishment together, that he might speak to 
them. She therefore called them all into the dining-room, 
when Chichester stood up at the head of the table, and 
told them that, as they probably knew, he had been left 
Miss Gerard’s guardian and sole trustee, and that for 
the present he did not propose to disturb the existing 
arrangements of the establishment. ‘‘I wish you,’’ he 
ended, ‘‘to take your orders entirely from Miss Donne. 
If you please her, you will please me.”’ 

So, with a somewhat reduced staff (for the Major's 
soldier servants were, of course, neither wanted nor 
available, and Chichester’s first request to Miss Donne 
had been that she should give the redoubtable Mary 
notice to leave), the little household went on as usual. 
The plan, in spite of many hints and innuendoes from 
Mrs. Wilcox and some others of the married ladies, 
seemed to work admirably, and Pussy found her new 
life not so very different from the old one in which she 
had been so unspeakably happy. Chichester looked in 
once or twice a week to see for himself that his ward 
was thriving and happy, he paid the bills regularly and 
took note of every item, he remembered Pussy’s birth- 
days and all the other domestic festivities, and saw that 
she and her governess had a proper and suitable amount 
of amusement. And when the regiment was moved 
from Blankhampton to Danford, he went over and 
found a suitable house for them on the outskirts of the 
town, and, moreover, when they were settled in it, he 
took care that some of the pleasantest ladies in the place 
called on them and so kept them from feeling dull and 
shut out from the usual kind of society which comes to 
all people who follow the drum. 

And, oddiy enough, no breath or hint of scandal 
came near any one of the three. For one thing no very 
especial friendliness grew up between Chichester and 
Miss Donne. He did not particularly admire her, as 
several of the officers did. He thought her a kind, 
bright and charming woman, and beyond that he never 
troubled his head about her one way or another. Some- 
times, not very often, he took Pussy out with him, and 
these occasions were always red-letter days in the 
child’s calendar. Otherwise, he was very much the 
guardian, and, on his part, he showed not the slight- 
est desire to break the fact down or to alter the situa 
tion. 

“Well, to a certain extent the child is a grave re- 
sponsibility to me,’’ he said one day, in answer to the 
curious inquiries of a certain great lady in the neighbor- 
hood of Danford ‘‘But the Major was oddly and awk- 
wardly placed, and he had a special reason fur choosing 
me to look after Pussy. His idea was that she would 
have to go to school, but when I came to look into 
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things, I found that Miss Donne was a quite admirable 
woman and one to whom the child was devoted, and 
as the Major detested girls’ schools, and wished his 
child to be brought up in touch with the Service, I 
vame to the conclusion that the best thing I could do was 
to let things go on as much as possible as if the Major 
had never died. I am sure it is what he would have 
liked best himself.’’ 

‘‘Miss Donne is very handsome too, 
great lady. 

“Yes, she is good looking,’’ replied Chichester, in a 
perfectly unmoved tone, such as told his hearer that 
the lady's looks were a matter of complete indifference 
tohim. ‘In fact, Miss Donne is a most cultivated and 
adinirable woman in every way, and I think Pussy is 
very fortunate to have the advantage of her companion- 
ship.”’ 

They passed on to other subjects then, and presently 
Chichester moved away to speak to some one else. 
‘Nothing in it, my dear,’’ said the great lady to a friend 
sitting near. ‘‘He says she is quite admirable in every 
way. Nothing in it.’’ 

That there was nothing in it, so far as Chichester 
and Miss Donne were concerned, was made very evident 
after a time. When Major Gerard had been dead 
more than two years, there came a new Major to the 
10th, in place of Major Gerard’s successor, who had 
been promoted to the command of some other regiment. 
This man, Major Forrester, was a widower without 
children, and the very first thing he did after joining 
the 10th was to fall in love with Pussy Gerard’s gov- 
erness, and, moreover, he insisted on being married 
without the delay of an unnecessary moment. 

There was never the smallest question as to what 

as to become of the child, now nearly fifteen, Pussy 
rit went as white as death when Miss Donne told 
her the news, and half asked a question. Miss Donne, 
however, divined it and answered it before she had 
time to put it into words. ‘Darling child, I don’t 
think it will make the least difference to us,’’ she said, 
putting her arm round the girl’s shoulder, “‘I shall 
want you to be with me always, just the same, and Ma- 
jor Forrester wishes the same—indeed, he spoke of it 
first. And Captain Chichester is so kind and consider- 
ate that I am sure he will let you be with me instead of 
having a house of your own and some one else to live 
with you.”’ 

“T can’t go away from you,”’ cried Pussy, holding 
the other tightly with both her delicate hands. 

“No, no, we will talk to him about it,’’ said Miss 
Donne soothingly. 

And to their mutual relief, when they came to tell 
Chichester the news, he at once exclaimed—‘‘Oh, surely, 
you'll be able to take Pussy with you. Do you think 
Major Forrester would object to it very much?”’ 

So everything was easily settled, and in due time the 
two were wed. While they were on their honeymoon 
Pussy paid several visits to people in the neighborhood, 
and on their return she took up her abode with them 
and felt that she had come home again. 

Some four years wert by. Pussy never had another 
governess; but until she was nearly eighteen all the 
best masters that were to be had were requisitioned to 
mut the finishing touches to her education, and when 
Re r eighteenth birthday had gone by, one of Chichester’s 
sisters, now returned from India and living in London, 
undertook to give her a London season and to present 
her at Court; thus, when during that ye Chiches- 
ter went up to Town on a fortnight’s leave, with the 
Derby, Ascot, and some other festivities i his heart 
in prospect, he found his ward transformed into a season 
beauty. 

“On my word, Pussy,”’ he remarked, during the first 
evening, when, having gone with his sister and her 
charge to a huge evening party, he had become enligit- 
ened as to the importance of the young lady he was es- 
corting—‘‘I had no idea you would bloom out into such 
a society young lady as this. I shall have to give up 
calling you ‘Pussy.’ It does not sound dignified enough 
for you.”’ 

Miss Gerard glanced up at him. She was a good 
deal flushed, the delicate rose-pink of her cheeks. had 
deepened into a more brilliant tint and her lovely eyes 
were shining like blue sapphires. ‘‘If it pleases you to 
call me Miss Gerard you may,’’ she said, with a radiant 
smile. ‘“‘Only, don't you think as I have been just 
‘Pussy’ all these years, that— Oh, Major Chichester, 
take me to have an ice or something. Here is that 
dreadful young man coming. I can see all sorts of in- 
anities in his prospective eye.’’ She put her hand 
under his arm and drew him away almost before he 
realized that the dreadful young man was evidently one 
of his ward’s ardent admirers, 

“Who is he?’ he asked, as they reached the com- 
paratively safe haven of the refreshment-room. 

“‘He— Who?” she asked; she had already forgotten 
the cause of their flight from the larger rooms. 

“The dreadful young man,”’ said “‘hichester, smiling 
at the thought of her vehemence. 

“Oh, Lord Venner— Well, I daresay he is very amia- 
ble and everything that is desirable, but he does bore 
me so fearfuily, don’t you know. Oh, here he is.”’ 

At this moment the dreadful young man came up to 
them and began to talk to her. Pussy made but short 
work of him, and, after only a word or two, plainly 
hinted to him that she did not want to talk to him just 
then. But Lerd Venner wanied to talk to Miss Gerard, 
and the presence of the ‘‘fellow he didn’t know, don’t 
you know,”’ only served to make him less observant of 
her hints. At last,when he had wandered over four or five 
general topics and had favored Major Chichester with as 
many hard-eyed stares of disgust, all of which that im- 
perturbable soldier bore with the utmost good temper 
and inward amusement, Miss Gerard’s patience ex- 
hausted itself and she spoke out plainly, very plainly. 

“T cannot stay talking to you any longer,’ she said 
in an undertone, ‘“‘because this is my guardian and I 
have something I specially want to say to him.’’ 

“But I want to know your guardian, really I do, 
don’t you know,”’ said the young gentleman, thinking 
that he had now a most favorable opportunity of mak- 
ing wav with Miss Gerard’s people, and regarding 
Major Chichester with a wholly different air. 

‘No, No, No!’’ returned Pussy vigorously. ‘‘I must 
have my chat with him, before I introduce him to a 
single soul. You evidently don’t know what a terrible 
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being a guardian is. Why,’’ in a whisper, ‘for the next 
three years he might shut me up in a convent if he 
liked, and I should be perfectly powerless to do anything 
or to say a single word. Go away and talk to some 
one else and leave me to manage my guardian in my 
own way. 

‘*You have only to command and I obey .’’ whispered 
the young man with a rapturous look. ‘‘And you've 
only to say the word and I'll take him outside and kill 
him.”’ 

It must be confessed that, at this point Chichester, 
who had heard every word, went off into a fit of smoth- 
ered laughter. Pussy, who was perfectly conscious of 
the fact, hastened to hurry her adorer away, and turned 
round to her guardian, her lovely eyes tilled with laugh- 
ter and her lips parted with a smile. 

“Isn't he an idiot?’’ she remarked, in quite an every- 
day kind of voice. ‘“‘He believed every word of it. 
He thinks you are a sort of jailer to me.”’ 

It was on the tip of Major Chichester’s tongue to say 
that he wished he were so in very truth, but the know]- 
edge that there was a gulf of nearly twenty years be- 
tween their ages made him bite the words off short, and 
suggested instead that they should find some secluded 
corner where he could hear her something special with- 
out interruption. The two, therefore, looked about and 
presently found a small nook half hidden by tall palms 
and great flowering plants, where they could sit and 
talk in peace. ‘‘And now, what is it that you have to 
tay?’ he asked. ‘I suppose you have been spending 
soo much money. Eh, is that it?’’ 

have not, indeed; I have nothing to say,’’ said 
she, smiling up athim, ‘I only wanted to have a nice 
little quiet chat, free from him,’’ with a gesture to the 
room where they had last seen Lord Venner. 

Chichester sat down beside her. ‘‘Then you don’t 
mean to marry this youngster?’’ he said in a voice which 
he tried hard to make a cool and indifferent one. 

“T am not going to marry an; one,” replied Miss 
Gerard shortly. 

‘Ah, that is what most girls say and then Mr 
Right comes along and they change their minds.”’ 

‘Shall I tell you something?’ she asked, looking 
away from him, and toying with the feathers which 
edged her fan. 

‘‘What is it?’’ He spoxe’almost harshly, as if he 
knew what was coming. 

“Mr. Right. . has ..come.. along.’’ Her voice 
sank to a whisper, and the color in her cheeks paled a 
little. Chichester gave a great start, and he caught 
hold of herarm. ‘‘Pussy!’’ he said, in a sharp tone of 
=. 

She turned and locked at him. Wis face was as 
white as her own silken gown, and she saw that his 
under lip was trembling a little. But these signs of 
emotion in no wise disturbed Miss Gerard, and a slow, 
chi irming smile dawned and broke over her face. 

‘ho is he?’’ he asked, 

“T don’t think I ought to tell you,’’ she replied. 

“way ?’’ 

‘‘Because I am not sure, at least not quite sure that 
he cares for me.’’ 

“Has it been going on long? No, it cannot have 
been—You have been in Town such a short time,’’ he 
said, keeping his eyes steadily upon her. 

Miss Gerard hlushed. ‘‘! have fancied it for some 
time—ever since the day that Mr. Berkeley—”’ 

“Ever since Berkeley spoke to me about you!”’ he 
cried. 

The girl nodded and then bent her head, with its 
coronel of bright hair, down low, as she toyed witha 
little gold bangle on the arm which was nearest to him. 
Chichester’s eyes followed the movement. ‘‘Why, 
Pussy, I thought you had lost that little golden cat 
with the green eyes ever so long ago. It was—’ 

“The first thing that you ever gave me; it was on my 
first birthday after dear father died,”’ she ended. 

‘And you are wearing it to-night?” 

The n ‘she looked up at him again. “Oh,”’ she said 
simply, ‘‘that’s for remembrance. 

“For remembrance—of what?’’ he cried. ‘Oh, 
Pussy, Pussy, do you understand—do you realize— 
Pussy, is it possible? I have tried so hard to keep my- 
self from say ing anything— how did you find it out? Do 
you know that I am seven-and-thirty and that you—”’ 
but then a slender gloved hand stopped the rest of the 
sentence, 

“I only began to think so that day that you spoke 
to me about Mr. Berkeley,”’ she said. ‘‘But if you had 
not been quite blind you would have known—”’ 

‘‘When should I have known?’ he demanded, taking 
hand and owner into his possession. 

‘‘Always,’’ said Pussy. 
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Translated from the French of Gilbert Doré by Klla Wheeler Wilcox. 


NG! LONG!’ Maurice Marsy laid down his 
palette and ran to the door, which he softly 
opened. A flower-decked hat with a rosy face 
under it appeared in the shadow of the stair- 
case, and Mme. Denise Ligneron entered the room with 
the laugh of a joyous child. As a spattered sparrow 
dries his feathers after the rain and turns about and 
plumes himself, his wings vibrating, his neck strained, 
she smoothed out her crumpled draperies, rustling her 
silken skirts about her and fluttering her ribbons as she 
bent before the almost finished picture on the easel. 

Maurice iad carefully closed the door. He contem- 
plated for a moment the pretty silhouette of the young 
woman, from the flowers on her hat to the points of her 
polished shoes, his look enveloping with silent caresses 
the little piquant, provoking and charming person of 
Mme. Ligneron. The studio was neither large nor ele- 
gant. It did not contain any of the rare and expensive 
collections found in celebrated studios, where the paint- 
er receives beautiful women and respectful reporters. 
Several molds and casts, some studies without frames, 
some hangings thrown over easel frames, a classic di- 
van, a few rustic seats beside a large rocking-chair, 
composed the unpretentious furniture of the room. 

The master himself, young, with a manner at once 
energetic and sweet, did not seem, in his working cos- 
tume, a man of great fortune; but for him the spring- 
time and the sun entered his studio with the lady in 
mative, 

The studio seemed illuminated about her. An aroma 
of unknown flowers emanated from her clothing, and 
before the eyes of the artist troops of Cupids danced 
fantastically around his easel. 

Which signifies, speaking without metaphor, that 
Maurice Marsy was in love. 





‘Well, are you satisfied?’ he asked, approaching the 
young woman as she stood regarding his picture. 

It is good, it is excellent,’’ she replied; ‘‘a little 
too mystic for my taste, but I congratulate you all the 
same,” 

In truth, this Joan of Arc, the peasant, listening to 
the voices in a dream under the light of a silvery moon 
did not appeal strongly to Mme. Ligneron. 

This pretty person, whom her intimate friends called 
Mme. Caprice, infinitely preferred the drygoods shop of 
the Louvre to the art gallery of the same name. Under 
the aureole of blonde hair and the Parisian toilette she 
hid a little, mediocre and prosaic soul, without virtues 
or vices—one of those souls which Nature seems to 
create by the dozen, without the aid of God or the Devil. 

A widow, comfortably rich and very liberal, Miae. 
Caprice had striven to merit her name. She brought 
together in her salon a little cirele of adorers, nearly all 
young, near)y all artists, and all amusing. 

Her imperturbable aplomb, her parrot-like memory, 
and a certain feminine finesse, permitted her to give to 
many people the illusion of an intelligent, delicate, 
benevolent coquette who was seductive through her 
very faults. 

If experience chilled the ardor of certain of her ad- 
mirers wiser than the others, Mme. Caprice had man- 
aged to keep enough faithful ones whose renowned tal- 
ents served to illuminate her salon. As to those who 
were neither rich nor celebrated, she reserved them for 
her dull days, when their youth, their hopes and their 
timid advances served to amuse her infinitely, and drive 
away headaches and ennuis. Maurice Marsy was the 
youngest, the poorest and the most ferveut of all. 

One day, when she had regarded him curiously while 
speaking of the irresistible seduction which talent ex- 
ercises upon the feminine heart, the good fellow felt a 
heretofore unknown wish born in his soul, to work and 
conquer, 

“I will be somebody—I will be great—I will be cele- 
brated—she will love me,”’ he thought. And all the 
winter, at the price of a thousand privations, with beau- 
tiful ardor and obstinate courage, he worked on his 
Joan of Are. 

Now the almost completed work, conceived and ex- 
ecuted in love, awaited only the finishing touches. On 
the moon-bathed prairie, the blonde shepherdess, her 
corsage modestly laced across her breast, listened to the 
voices of the night. Behind her the recumbent forms 
of animals were barely visible A fairylike mystery en- 
veloped the scene, and fell upon the kneeling virgin; a 
transparent shadow poetized the sleeping village; the 
heavens seemed starred with legends, and in spite of 
some inexperiences, which perhaps gave the picture a 
more charming originality, Maurice Marsy might well 
be content. 

“Will you permit me to make a few more finishing 
touches?”’ said he to Mme. Ligneron, who, with half- 
closed eyes, was feigning the concentrated observation 
of an old expert. 

“It will amuse me to see you work,”’ she said, as she 
seated herself in an immense armchair. 

The young man remained standing, his palette in his 
hand, putting some light touches on the corsage of Jean 
D’ Arc, 

“There, isn’t that better? See, I have given more im- 
portance to the luminous reflection, but there is still a 
crudeness in the background that must be remedied.” 

His brush caressed the canvas with a respectful pre- 
caution. The fever of creation darkened the gray of 
his clear frank eyes, and Mme. Caprice all at once be- 
came aware that this great strapping fellow, simple 
and credulous though he might be, was not at all dis- 
agreeable to look upon. 

She knew that this young enthusiast was in love 
with her. When the day came that he should speak, 
what an amusement it would be to play with the heart 


“‘When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou’’—Bromo-Seltzer. 
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of this great boy. To tease, to irritate, to madden, and 
then to calm him with a smile. Sport delicicus, sport 
eternal, wherein the pretty little ladies with innocent 
eyes have excelled from infancy upward. 

“There !’’ said Maurice, ‘‘we will rest a while now,’’ 
and with one last loving look at his Joan of Arc he 
came und sat down on a low stool close beside Mme. 
Ligneron, who was half pouting to find herself occupy- 
ing a second place in his thoughts. 

‘‘How good you were to come to-day,’’ he said. 

‘‘WasI not? It is so hot to-day, and this early spring 
weather always fatigues me; but I would not break my 
promise to come and see your picture. You have a 
great deal of talent, Monsieur Marsy. You are a great 
artist.’ 

‘‘A great painter! Oh, no,’’ said he, somewhat 
troubled by the enormity of her praise; ‘‘but after 
many years and much toil I hope to become great.’’ 

He grew animated, and edad his life to her—his 
laborious toil, his ambitions, his troubles, his lonely sor- 
rows. He was so unhappy having no one to love him 
in this world. No one to be proud of him. 

‘“‘What! no one?’’ she queried, with an air of mock- 
ing incredulity. ‘‘Not a father, not a mother, not a 
sister, not a sweetheart—”’ 

He looked her in the face resolutely: ‘‘No one,” 
he said. 

“It is perhaps your own fault,’’ she responded, smil- 
ing. 
“My fault! How so?” 

“Have you such a hard heart, or are there no longer 
any pretty girls in the world—amiable models, for in- 
stance, who would find it a pleasure to console you?”’ 

Iiis cheek colored as he answered quickly: ‘‘No, Ma- 
dame, those of whom you speak do not exist for me; as 
for my heart—’’ he lifted his eyes and he saw in her 
blue orbs an excessive curiosity that rendered them 
almost tender; he saw her red mouth, her blonde cheek 
leaning toward him. The spring sunshine illumin- 
ated the window, flooding the studio with joyous ra- 
diance. A bouquet of flowers from a corner exhaled a 
doublearoma. Thelight, the perfume aud love mounted 
to poor Maurice’s head. 

‘My heart, Madame,’’ he murmured, “‘is no longer 
mine; you have it—alas! you have it entirely,’’ and 
he pressed his burning lips feverishly upon the ungloved 
hand of Mme. Denise Ligneron. 

The first movement of the woman who receives an 
unexpected declaration—if there is such a thing as an 
unexpected declaration—is always surprise and the 
feigning of anobleindignation. Mme. Caprice, who had 
foreseen, prepared and even provoked the declaration 
from Maurice, felt obliged to rise with an air of offended 
dignity, which was nevertheless belied by the malicious 
pleasure of her eves and lips, as she ejaculated : 

‘*Monsieur—Monsieur Marsy, who has given you per- 
mission to be so presuming?” 

‘‘Ah, Madame, Madame,”’ cried the young man with 
out freeing the hands that he held, ‘‘is it necessary that 
I should put into words at this moment all the respect 
with which you inspire me? My language, my charac- 
ter, my attitude ought to reassure you. I love you. 
For months I have burned to tell youso, Circumstances 
have determined this avowal, which I cannot regret 
because it is so sincere. Madame, you are so good, so 
kind, so intelligent—will you refuse to listen to me?’ 

After much hesitation, Mme. Caprice consented 
to sit down, convinced that her living plaything was 
ready to give her the amusement of witnessing an 
exalted passion, all the more droll because she did not 
participate in it, and Maurice knelt before her without 
a suspicion of being ridiculed, and commenced his 
touching confession. 

He loved her so much! She was so pretty, so dainty, 
so artistic. She had so encouraged him. This picture, 
which had cost him so much toil, he never could have 
finished but for her. During his hours of discourage- 
ment, her dear blonde image had haunted his studio 
and given him hope. For her sake and because of her 
he would be great. At her little feet he would lay, like 
flowers, the successes which he would gather for her— 
if she would love him a little, ever so little. They 
would have a beautiful life together of tenderness, of 
_— of glory —she proud of his talent, he proud of her 
veauty. 

He was intoxicated with his own words—intoxicated 
by the touch of this young woman, fresh as a young 
branch of lilacs, and who smiled so kindly upon him. 
Meanwhile Mme. Caprice was silent with mute, ravished 
vanity. 

Oh, if her friends could see him at this moment—if 
they could hear the eloquent accents of this beautiful 
boy kneeling at her feet. What a triumph it would be! 
This man belonged wholly to her. She had conquered 
and vanquished him. For her he would be willing to 
sacrifice everything; for her he would set fire to his 
studio; he would trample upon his paintings, even upon 
his Joan of Arc. Anda malicious, almost wicked, smile 
drew up the corners of her pretty mouth at this thought. 


“Oh, how good you are,’ cried Maurice, with an 
ebuliition of joy. ‘‘You will permit me to hope, will 
you not?” 

The little woman shrugged her shoulders: ‘‘No, 
she said, ‘‘for yuu do not love me.”’ 

‘Not love you!’’ exclaimed the painter, in amaze 
ment. 

“No, you do not love me. You are deceived by 
your artistic imagination, and because I am not dis 
pleasing to look upon—-because I am interesting to you, 
you believe yourself to be possessed by a passion 
which I fear is not sincere. I must reserve my heart 
for one who will be willing to give me certain proof—"’ 

“A proof,a proof!’’ cried Maurice, ‘‘What can I do 
to convince you of my love?”’ 

‘*You love only your painting, and that is your right; 
it is the artist’s nature to seek women for suggestions 
in art; for sensation that will benefit them in their 
work. But I am exacting; I wish to be loved for my- 
self, for myself alone, first of all and before all.’’ 

“But I adore you. Iam capable of any sacrifice to 
prove it to you.” 

‘Very well, then,’’ said she, with a light laugh, 
“suppose to convince me it should be necessary to de- 
stroy your picture there?”’ 

“T should destroy it at once.’ 


, 


“One says those things, but one never does them. 

‘Because a woman like you never demands such a 
sacrifice.’ 

“The greatness of the sacrifice proves the greatness 
of the passion.” 

“Then you could exact such a test from me?" 

“Would you refuse to give it to me? 

“No. 

“Be careful. Suppose I should take you at your 
word?” 

““Madame, you are not speaking seriously. 

“Oh, very well,’ said she, with a touch of disdain in 
her voice. ‘‘You are like all men; just as I thought. 

Maurice grew deadly pale: ‘‘You do not believe 
me?’’ he asked. 


“Prove it, then,’’ she said, pointing to his Joan of 
Are. 

Maurice gave asharp, smothered cry: ‘‘Ah, coquette, 
terrible coquette—and if I do this thing you will love 
me? 

“Yes, Maurice,’ she answered, slowly. 

Behind them on the table lay a Japanese dagger, 
drawn from its sheath, shining in the sun. The eves of 
the young man were fixed upon it in a sort of fascina- 
tion. 

“You would love me,’’ he repeated. She was so 
close to him that he could almost feel the breath of her 
lips as she sighed: ‘‘Yes, Maurice, I would love you.” 

Then he seized the dagger, and in a violent access of 
rage he lacerated the canvas of his dear, beautiful, di- 
vine Joan of Arc. 


“Oh, Maurice, you do love me! I believe you. and 
I—I—how I love you! and nowI am s0 sorry that I 
made you do this. Maurice, you are not listening to 
me, 

He was standing, with the dagger in his hands, be- 
fore the débris of his picture. A sudden and instanta- 
neous revulsion of feeling had taken place in him. The 
physical act of destruction had loosened the high tension 
of his nerves, cooled his ardor and killed his desire, 
The artist, touched to his very soul, eclipsed the lover, 
Oh, why had he committed this irreparable folly ; and 
this woman, this vain, imbecile woman, how had he 
ever loved her? 

With a sudden gesture he threw his dagger across 
the studio. Startled and surprised, Mme. Ligneron 
drew back, not recognizing the Maurice of old in this 
sombre, almost menacing man, who stood rs garding 
her with an expression of sorrow, disdain and disgust 

He went to the door and opened it wide 

“Go out,”” he said. 

She stood as if rooted to the spot by his impoliteness, 

“Go!” he repeated with a fierceness that showed the 
brutal side of his nature. ‘‘You have made me commit 
a cowardly act, a monstrous folly. Is this the price of 
your love? Then you may keep it for others, with your 
smiles and your promises. I do not want it. Do you 
hear me? I detest and despise you.”’ . 

Mme. Ligneron grew white with rage. 

“You must be both a fool and a maniac to talk in 
this manner,’’ she said, with a forced smile. I hope 
that you do not think that the sacrifice of your miser 
able daub was sufficient to make me love you. 


And this is how it happens that my friend Maurice 
Marsy was not represented at the Annual Exhibition. 


_ — ——__ 


A STROLL IN AND ABOUT OLD PORTSMOUTH. 
SENATOR CHANDLER has assured the citizens of Ports 
mouth, N. H., that the historic frigate ‘‘Constitution”’ 
shall not be moved to Boston before March, 1895, Those 
residents of Portsmouth who are attached to its numer 
ous relics of bygone days will make every effort to post 
pone the evil day indefinitely. The artist who sketched 
the ‘‘Constitution’’ for ONCE A WEEK strolled about old 
Portsmouth tosome purpose, as may be seen by glancing 
at page 5. Benning Wentworth was that independent 
old Governor who astounded the guests at his birthday 
varty by introducing his pretty kitchen-maid, Martha 
lilton, as his bride-elect, and marrying her forthwith. 
Longfellow and Whittier have celebrated the romance 
in verse. 
-~e<+ 


‘*PEOPLE OF THE [IilsT.” 


THE publication of H. Rider Haggard’s latest novel, 
“The People of the Mist,’’ will be commenced in ONCE 
A WEEK Library October 20. Among alli his brilliant 
novels this foremost of English fiction writers has writ 
ten nothing that surpasses ‘The People of the Mist’’ in 
style, interest or artistic finish. It is one of his latest 
works, and there will be no lack of critics who will 
pronounce it his best. It is superfluous to state that it 
is absorbingly interesting, since it has already been said 
that Mr. Haggard is the author. The five hundred and 
sixty-four pages teem with love and adventure in a 
strange land; of heroic deeds and great rewards. Yet 


withal, so true to human nature are the men and wom 
en that Hi. Rider Haggard places before us in his ‘‘Peo 
ple of the Mist’’ that to the reader they are as real as 
life itself, 

Don't fail to read this stirring novel, and unless you 
are already a subscriber to ONCE A WEEK, it would be 
well to send in your name before Ootober 20, the date 
on which it will appear. Remember that twenty-six of 
the very best novels written are published in this library 
every year, and that by becoming a subscriber you get 
them for less than one-fourth of what they would cost 
you if published in any other way. 

TUREE HOME SEERERS’ EXCURSIONS 
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PICTURES OF LIFE AT WEST POINT 
(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by C, BECKER.) 
(See page 3.) 
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TIP-TOE OF HER SLIPPER. 
he ng that a young lady used her slipper 
Au ™m squitoes 
Wi the pretty white slipper ve watched with a thrill 
That object so dainty made use of to kill! 
Wha S hat so] y peeped to and fro 
D> i il] around with its snowy tip-toe! 


d sadden the beaus who at balls 





Oh, this vision wou 
Watch this d cate shoe as it gracefully falls 
Yes, ‘twould grieve them to find beauty’s footstool that was 
an engine of war ‘gainst the creatures that buzz 
Oh, startling to them would it seem thus to view 
S " iid with so killing a shoe 
4 r that one of the graces 
With terr e Mars should consent to change places 
. , re tl n to serious thought 
I it 5 y her eyes had been taught; 
I g ‘ ital to mortals who meet her 
I 10e to a little mosquito! 
Bessi—f CARTER AIKEN 
*#?>e 
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THE UNPOPULAR ABERDEENS. 
MVE following extract from the letter of an occa- 
e sional Ottawa correspondent goes to show that 
op the present Governor-General and his wife 
have scarcely met the expectations of the Can- 

adian people: 
‘*You say you think I shall feel disappointed because 
their Excellencies have decided to prolong their absence 
from the Capital until Christmas. Not a bit of it, my 


dear. The vice-regal element of society here is not now 
the thing of beauty and joy it was that winter you 
spent with me. Tell it not in Gath, but we have been 


wofully disappointed in Lady Aberdeen. Instead of 
taking us all to her heart, as we half expected she would 
want to do, with her democratic ideas, she treats us 
more de haut en bas than even Royalty itself did. I 
don't deny that she is in many respects a model woman, 

exemplary wife and mother (though entre nous, on 
dit that his Excellency is a wee bit afraid of his clever 
spous But to us outside mortals it is no matter of 
ongratulation that Lady Aberdeen treats her servants 
mbers of the family, plays tag with the house- 
and chats with the cook. The chief fact to us is 
ure expected to do more bowing and scraping 
‘retofore when under the shadow of vice-royalty, 


that we 


than bh 

and, frankly, the Canadian gorge rises at that. There 
is no end of fuss and ceremony surrounding all the 
functions’ at Rideau Hall and the appearances in pub- 


- of their Excellencies, no regard whatever being paid 
to the feelings of mere guests. I dropped in to see my 
‘ousin Lucy one morning after she and her husband had 
House. I expected to find 


been dining at Government 


her beaming with pleasure, but, on the contrary, was 
much taken aback when on my mildly asking how she 


enjoved the affair, she waxed very wroth and declared 


it W&s 3 positive shame, that she had never been so 
treated in her life and that she hoped she never would 
be avain When she had cooled down a little, I elicited 
tuis much: she had of course presented herself at the 
door of Rideau Hali punctually within a few minutes 
of the hour named in her invitation. On removing her 


into the 


wraps she and the other guests were shown 
tennis court and left there a full half-hour before their 
host and hostess put in an appearance, By that time every 


one present felt as cross as two sticks. Lucy said it was 
there were no racquets about, as they 


a mortal pity 
might have had a game, and so managed to get some 
enjoyment out of the evening. Their Excellencies 


finally appeared, and after paying formal respects, the 
followed Lord Aberdeen to the dining-room and 


party I 
made the best of a frigidly ceremonious repast. At its 
conclusion they were conducted back to the tennis 
court, where, after a short interval, they were dis 


missed by their Excellencies retiring from the room. 
Lucy says everybody was foaming, and I really must 
say [ sympathize with the poor ill-used guests, who had 
perhaps been previously spoiled by the hearty cama- 
raderie of the Stanley household, and the’winning gra- 
ciousness of Lord and Lady Lansdowne, All sorts of 
extravagant stories are afloat about the way things are 
Rideau Hall. Some seem too absurd for 


managed at 
You may have heard that Lady Aberdeen’s 





credence, 

pet hobby is the proper treatment of servants. She 
allows those of her own household aimost unlimited 
reedom, and lets them enjoy the most unheard-of 


| 

privileges; but I mustsay I could hardly helieve Mrs. 
s tale which she told me a few days ago. It ap- 

pears a friend of hers had been invited to luncheon, or 

had an appointment of some kind with Lady Aberdeen, 

and arrived, of course, punctually at the hour named. 

\s usual, there was a weary wait for ber Excellency, 


who finally entered the room out of breath, and in the 


best of humor, saying she had just been enjoying a 
qa of tag with one of the maids. Sounds like an im- 
possible story, but yet Mrs. -'s veracity is unques- 
tionabie {nother friend of mine positively assured 
me that at some public reception, while Lord Aberdeen 
was speaking, Lady Aberdeen plucked his sleeve and 
bade him sit down, which he did with visible discom- 


titure while her Ladyship took the floor. 

\s to our servants, they are all so set up since the 
public promulgation of Lady Aberdeen’s doctrines con- 
cerning their rights that Heaven only knows in what 
straits we shall find ourselves very soon. Poor Lady 
X, who you know had a good and faithful cook of whom 
she was immensely proud, tells me that, of late, the 
pretensions of the woman have grown almost intolerable. 
ntertainment given by Lady X—who is as 


4 


At a recent ¢ 
hospitable as ever—the coffee gave out, and word was 
sent to the kitchen to have a fresh supply sent up. The 
answer that came back was a flat refusal. Lady X, 


aghast, descended to the lower regions to inquire into 
the causes of things, and found the cook up in revolt. 
She had filled the first orders she had received, her 
day's work was done, she said, and nothing would in- 
duce her to descend to any more cooking for the even- 
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ing. Remonstrance was vain, and Lady X, who would 
rather die than treat her guests shabbily, turned round 
and with her own hands made the required amount of 
coffee. Ever so many people I know complain that 
their maids have revolted against wearing caps and 
are constantly citing to their mistresses the privileges 
enjoyed by the servants at Rideau Hall. 

“Their Excellencies are now in Halifax, and Mrs. 
—— writes me that every one is tired of the perpetuz:l 
salaaming required of them, and says that their vice- 
regal entertainments have not been nearly as well done 
as those of the Lieutenant-Governor’s and other Halifax 
people of the swell set. There is so much stiffness in 
the air that no one enjoys them. You may judge now 
if my happiness is seriously affected by the absence of 
their Excellencies. Nay, nay, my friend. Were I a 
cook out of place, or an immigrant arrived yesterday, 
no doubt I should dote on them; but being a mere 
worm of society, they regard me only as an atom in 
the mass of humanity that bows down before them, and 
I am a most ungrateful atom, for I by no means ap- 
preciate the honor of being permitted to double in two 
for the sake of a vice-regal smile. Good-by. Don’t 
think me a horrid gossip; you know you said you were 
dying of inanition and begged me to wrife you some- 
thing live. Write soon. Yours sincerely, 
““MARJORIE.”’ 


— -~2e<+ 


MY BET WITH BRADFORD. 


CMC T the little dinner of three which Alec Bradford 
a was giving, I hadn't drank more than three 
glasses of wine in all. But I have been a tem- 
perate man throughout my life, and possibly 
even this moderate indulgence made me unwontedly 
rash. 

Perhaps my unstrung nerves had a good deal to do 
with the matter, as well. I had fled from the home of 
a tyrannical step-father here in New York about six 
years ago, when the merest boy, just after my mother’s 
death. Countless hardships had beset me since then, 
but now I had gained, in the far West, at least a bopeful 
semblance of prosperity. I had come back with only a 
single purpose—to find my twin-sister, Ruth Amberley, 
and bring her to dwell out there in Kansas with myself 
and my beloved young wife. 

Tearful, yet striving to smile through her tears, 
Clara had bidden me good-by. ‘It’s dreadful to have 
you go alone, Frank,’ she faltered. ‘‘Still, you know 
you owe it to your sister. You never wrote to tell her 
where you were for a long time after you’d driven your 
tent-stakes here into Ashbyville.”’ 

“| know—I know, Clara. It was my jealousy, I sup- 
pose 

‘Jealousy of a step-father! And of such a shocking 
despot as you paint him, too! And how could Ruth 
have run away with you as you proposed, in your 
madly boyish fashion? And as for her not answering 
the letters you've written her since remorse has begun 
to prick you—why, there isn’t a doubt that she never 
received them. Her step-father’s probably moved away 
from where he used to live. or it may be that he’s died 
and—"’ 

“That Ruth's dead, too,’’ I broke in, dismally—‘‘or 
driven out into the bitter world by that same brute who 
drove me there!” 

I was destined to learn, on my errival in New York, 
that my step-father had died over two years ago. Con- 
cerning Ruth no one could tell me. Our former home 
held new tenants. I made countless inquiries, and even 
put advertisements into newspapers. My step-father 
had left all his money, I discovered (no great sum, either), 
to certain relations in Baltimnore. These, answering my 
letters regarding the whereabouts of Ruth, could only 
tell me that she had left her step-father a good while 
before his death, and that they believed some kind of 
quarrel had caused the separation. 

“Some kind of quarrel!’’ I forlornly mused. ‘‘Oh, 
how horrible to think that the sister I once so dearly 
cherished may now be in want and suffering! . But 
of one thing | amcertain. Ruth could never go wrong, 
no matter what hateful crisis overtook her. She was, 
and will always stay, purity and refinement to her finger 
tips. Our dear dead mother taught her that, and gave 
it her, as well, by the strange and sweet sanctity of in- 
heritance. 

I wrote to my wife several sad letters, and one was 
so desperately repentant in its tenor that she answered 
it with a kind of sweet savagery. 

‘‘How dare you say, Frank, that you feel as if you 
had killed Ruth?’’ ran her response. ‘If you want to 
make my loneliness (which I am trying to bear as 
bravely as I can) still more distressing to me, you will 
not write again ina mood both so morbid and so absurd.”’ 

That evening, when I dined at the Brunswick with 
Alec Bradford and John Hathaway (two friends whom 
I had made in the West and who were in New York 
for commercial reasons, far different from my own!) I 
felt far more wretchedly hopeless than I cared to reveal. 

At the end of dinner, while we were drinking our 
coffee aud smoking our cigars, Bradford advanced his 
little theory, born of some converse we had held about 
the wickedness and depravity of ‘‘darker New York.’’ 

“*T beueve I could do just what you say I can’t,’’ came 
my words, after a little flurry of discussion. 

John Hathaway was rather flushed with champagne. 
He knocked his fist against the table and said, merrily 
yet seriously : 

‘“‘Make him: take your bet, then, Alec. 
go ‘slumming’ together, as they call it.”’ 

“The bet,’’ I said, ‘‘gives me big odds. Ten dollars 
from myself to a hundred from Alec that nothing will 
happen to us if I go with both of you wherever you shall 
direct, and in each place make it known that I carry 
on my person the sum of five thousand dollars !”’ 

‘‘Never mind,”’ laughed Bradford, in his breezy, 
staccato way. ‘‘I'll stick to my bet.’’ He turned to 
Hathaway. ‘‘Jack, you'll hold the stakes?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ came Jack's reply. ‘‘We may all get 
ourselves murdered, so I propose to raise my courage 
with a brandy-and-soda.”’ 

While the waiter obeyed his orders, Hathaway re- 
ceived my ten doilars and Alec’s hundred. Then two 
little paper rolls were constructed, each ensheathed in 
a greenback. These I was to carry in either inner 
breast-pocket. The season was June, and the night a 


We'll all 
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bland one; hence neither of us wore an overcoat. 
When all was arranged I resumed my argument about 
the safety of going unprotected into quarters of the 
lowest classes. But I did not tell why there had lately 
come upon me this boldness and security. I did not 
choose openly to avow that in seeking my poor lost sis- 
ter ‘‘everywhere’’ I had not neglected haunts of poverty 
and sorrow. 

Of course it was all a mad kind of venture. If 
Bradford and Hathaway had not both been in that 
devilmaycare mood which sometimes comes to visitors 
in a great city after dining rather too well, I would 
readily enough have thrown our whole plan to the 
winds. But presently we had entered a cab, and in 
half an hour or so we were over in the east side of the 
town, among streets many of whose names I had scarcely 
heard. Then we dismissed our cab, and went into a 
horrid flaring den of a place, with electrics in its win- 
dows and pictures of huge ‘‘schooners’’ from which the 
tawny beer prodigally overfoamed. 

“Take nothing but seltzer water,’’ I whispered to 
Bradford; but he laughingly refused and called for 
three glasses of beer. 

“Now begin,”’ he enjoined, and in his twinkling eyes 
I read hints of inebriety by no means pleasant. 

“‘Come,”’ I said, while we were all three sipping our 
beer, in presence of a great, blonde, moon-faced bar- 
keeper, and watched by a group of shabby loungers, 
“it’s very plain, Bradford, that this whole scheme has 
been idiotic.”’ 

“Aha!” giggled Alec, ‘‘you’re backing out! I 
thouyht you would!’’ He called for three more glasses 
of beer, having drank his own; and the barkeeper, with 
great aiacrity, whisked all the glasses away and supplied 
us with fresh ones. 

Hathaway slipped in between Bradford and myself. 
“Yes, Alec,’’ he anxiously whispered, ‘‘Frank is back- 
ing out, and very sensibly. The idea of three sane men 
like ourselves attempting this bravado game of silliness 
in five different places! We might regret it all our 
lives. Come, now, let’s go uptown, and call the bet 
off.”’ 

But Bradford tossed his head stubbornly. He 
the best fellow in the world at ordinary times, but 
drink, even in limited supply, had the ugly trick of 
demoralizing him. 

‘Not a bit of it,’’ he muttered. ‘‘The bet isn’t off 
at all. Frank Amberley’s got to begin.’’ Then he 
loudened his voice so it could be heard in every corner 
of the big, vulgar gilded tavern. ‘‘How much money, 
rank, did you say you had about you to-night?” 

“‘Aiec,’’ pleaded Hathaway’s low voice, ‘‘look at 
that gang of rowdies over there! We'd best all con- 
cede that we've behaved like fools. Do pull yourself 
together, old fellow, and—”’ 

“How much, Frank?’ cried Bradford, with an ob- 
stinate smile and a saucy shoulder-shrug. 

Something in his tones challenged my reckless anger. 
I spoke as loudly as he did, and at once began to act 
out my prearranged part. 

“Five thousand dollars,’ I said. Then from one 
pocket I drew one roll of sham bank-notes, and from 
another the second. ‘‘Twenty-five hundred dollars in 
each of those little packages!’’ Here I lifted them 
both, and gave to each a little ostentatious flourish. 
Then I replaced them, adding, still in tones clear and 
high: ‘‘It makes me feel kind of nervous, but still, I 
don’t doubt I'll get home all right.”’ 

“Oh, Jack and I will see you safely home!”’ cried 
Bradford, with a glance across his shoulder at the listen- 
ing group of loafers. 

Just then something touched my arm. A young 
woman, who must have entered the place but a few 
minutes ago, stood at my side. Some trick of the gar- 
ish light left her face in partial shadow, but I could 
see that it was very pale, and hollow-cheeked as if from 
want. 

‘Oh. sir.’’ she said to me, in a trembling voice, ‘‘if 
you've got all that money, perhaps you'll spare me just 
a few coins! I’ve never(I swear it to you!) been in such 
a place as this before. But I was so sick that I lost my 
chance of work in the big shirt factory not far off, and 
to-night my landlady has turned me into the streets, and 
oh, sir—"’ 

‘Frank! what’s the matter?’’ flew from Alec Brad- 
ford’s lips as he saw me reel a little and put my hand 
dizzily to my head. 

‘Good God !—Ruth! It’s you!”’ : 

I caught her to my breast, and showered kisses on 
her poor wasted face. 

My two friends got us a carriage, before long. I 
learned afterward, that Ruth behaved like the strong, 
brave little creature she had always been, though the 
tears streamed down her shrunken cheeks, but that I 
hbabbled in the silliest way, and narrowly escaped being 
dragged to prison as a disorderly bacchanalian. . . 

Ruth is at home with Clara and myself, now, and 
we are both very happy in her pe, soy 6 though the 
return of healthful bloom to her cheeks often makes us 
believe that one admirer out of a half-dozen whom we 
know may soon partially rob us of her. 

Bradford would never accept my money, but insisted 
on calling the bet ‘‘off.’’ And, by the way, as he lives 
not far from our Kansas town, and accompanied me 
with my sister back into the West, I should not be greatly 
surprised if— 

But perhaps, as their mutual affairs are still quite 
unsettled, sister Ruth might object to further details 
on that rather delicate point. EDGAR FAWCETT. 


— 


Fru LAURA KIELER, who represented Denmark at 
the Woman’s Congress in Chicago, has, since her return 
to her own country, given lectures in all the principal 
towns on her impressions of America. These will be 
repeated in Norway during the autumn. Fru Kieler 
also has a book ready for publication, and has arranged 
for its simultaneous appearance in English and German. 


Mrs. Warmheart—‘“‘I never turn a beggar away from 
the door. ‘A cup of cold water in My name’—”’ 

Beggar—‘‘Make it whisky in somebody else’s name, 
mum, an’ I won't kick.”’ 





With nerves unstrung and heads that ache 
Wise women Bromo-Seltzer take. 
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WISTORY OF 
VEILS 
aie VYe 

HE origin of veils is so remote as to be practically 

lost in antiquity. It is certain that they were in 

use by the ancients, for among rude carvings 

upon stone we find female figures, the heads of 

which are decorated with veils. That the Egyptians 

regarded them with favor is shown in the image of the 

Sphynx, the peculiar drapery of the head denoting the 

probable fashion of that period. The style is somewhat 

similar to that affected by Roman women in the thir- 

teenth century. There is an allusion in Ovid to the 

wearing of veils by the Chinese, while Juvenal speaks 

of women so delicate as to be overheated by wearing a 

silken veil. In the works of Ambrose the monk are 

found frequent invectives against the vanity and luxury 

of the nobility, and of their silken garments and gauze 

veils interwoven with gold and jewels. 

Superstition in all ages has associated the veil with 
the rites of mysticism, and religion has symbolized it 
throughout centuries to the present time. 

During a part of their devotions in the Temple of 
Vesta, the priestesses wore veils, and in modern relig- 
ious ceremonies in convents young girls wear white 
veils on Sundays and festivals, and black ones on ordi- 
nary occasions. At the celebration of the first Com- 
munion is worn the long white veil which innocently 
suggests a bridal. 

Of all articles of feminine attire none is so significant 
as the veil. Bridal veils, worn successively through 
generations, and inherited from great-great-grand- 
mothers, are the pride and boast of modern brides. 
Rare laces, yellow with age, are unfolded, and tender 
recollections hallow the fragile bit of gauzy drapery. 
It appears almost sacred. Orange blossoms may fade 
and fashions alter, but the veil, in its fine folds, has 
retained the atmosphere of eternal youth. 

In the works of the early ecclesiastical writers—Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Jerome, Basil, and others—are found 
many incidental references to particular marriage rites 
and customs, but not any entire and general account 
of them. Veils are mentioned, however, as part of the 
ceremony. The latter concluded with the joining of 
hands of the betrothed couple, and the unbinding of 
the woman’s hair. The veil was then laid over the 
heads of bride and groom to signify that each should 
dwell under the same roof. Then the veil was lifted, 
and the wedded pair received the congratulations of 
friends and the benediction of the priest. 

The inhabitants of Mundisggo, in Negroland, marry 
at an early age, the bride being frequently a child in 
years although matured in instinct an | training. When 
a man takes home his wife he prepares a great banquet 
to which as many as please come without invitation. 
The bride is conveyed hither upon men’s shoulders, her 
face concealed by a veil. This veil must on no account 
be removed until the marriage is consummated. This 
custom is inviolably ——- and denotes a modesty 
and delicacy scarcely to be looked for in that region. 

In the early history of Mexico, an equally curious 
custom prevailed at the marriage ceremony. When 
articles of matrimony were finally arranged, the con- 
tracting parties went to the Temple. Here the officiat- 
ing priest laid hold of acorner of the bride’s veil and 
of the husband’s mantle. Mantle and veil were then 
knotted together to signify that they should remain in- 
separable. In this manner the newly wedded pair re- 
turnel to the house. 

Women of rank of the eleventh century are repre- 
sented as wearing a mantle and veil. The latter was 
called a ‘‘dominical,’’ because it was usually worn at the 
services of the church on Sundays. Women were obliged 
to wear this veil after receiving Holy Communion. Ac- 
cording to synodical statutes, women who appeared 
without the veil were compelled to defer communion 
until the following Sunday. At the moment of receiv- 
ing the Sacred Host, they held one end of the ‘‘domin- 
ical’’ in the left hand. In the nunneries and cloistere1 
orders of religious, the ceremony of ‘‘taking the veil’’ 
is attended with magnificent display. In many in- 
stances the candi late is attired in full bridal costume, 
exchanging the bridal veil and wreath for the black 
woolen veil of the order. The maiden thus bevoi.1e3 
transformed into a penitent, forever deal to allure- 
ments of the world. This veil, separating her from the 
pomps and vanities, conceals her head and profile, the 
arrangement leaving the organs of breathing and speech 
uncovered. The hair is hidden beneath a band of linen 
worn across the forehead. 

The veil is still adopted as the emblem of grief, and 
has been frequently expressive of an exaggerated senti- 
ment. Until within a comparatively recent period 
widows were required (by custom) to wear heavy crape 
veils that descended to the ground. These covered the 
face, and were found highly injurious to the eyesight as 
well as detrimental in other respects. The powerful 
dyes used in the manufacture of the material frequently 

roduced cases of blood poisoning resulting in death. 
his fashion is now considerably modified, and the 
veils are worn attached to the back of the cap or bon- 
net. Toward the close of the fourteenth century widows 
added to the veil or wimple, which at that time covered 
the forehead, cheeks and hair, a chin-piece called a ‘‘bar- 
bette,’’ which left only the mouth visible. It is probably 
due to this custom that the nuns of various orders muffle 
the face. 

Turkish laws forbid maids and married women to un- 
veil to any man but a relative within a certain degree. 
No woman, of what rank soever, is permitted to go 
into the streets without being covered with two veils 
or ‘“‘mulins’’—one that covers her face all but the eyes, 
the other that hides the entire shape of her head, and 
hangs half way down her back. So that there is no 
means of distinguishing a lady from her maid. In this 
complet disguise, it would be impossible for the most 

Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes where * Gar- 
land’ Stoves and Ranges are used. 
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jealous husband to recognize his wife should he meet 


er. 

While the veil to-day is relegated to the exclusive 
use of women, it was at one time worn by men also, 
Not only as a means of protection, forming a part of 
the headgear, but as an article of adornment, as well as 
an emblem of respect for the dead. At the beginning 
of this century it was customary, in some of the States, 
for a widower to wear a long veil of black tissue at- 
tached to the hat. These veils were called ‘‘weepers,”’ 
and were gradually superseded by the simple black 
band now worn around the hat-crown. Some fifteen 
years ago men wore a helmet-shaped hat, to which a 
veil was attached. The custom originated in India, and 
was adopted by travelers in tropical climates as a means 
of protection from insects. The hat was of white pithy 
material covered with canvas, the visor lined with 
green, the veil being several yards in length. 

There is little reason to doubt that through the cus- 
tom of wearing veils the mask originated, being donned 
either for concealment or pastime, and attaining great 
opularity. In England, previous to the reign of Queen 
tlizabeth, masks do not appear as ordinary articles of 
feminine attire. They are mentioned by Stephen Gos- 
son in 1592— 


les to hide and holde 





“Weare masks for v« 
As Christians did, and Turks do use 
To hide the face from wantons bolde. 
Small cause then were at them to muse 
But barring only wind and sun 


Of every pride they were begun.” 


The whole mask, covering the entire face, was re- 
tained in position by means of a round bead placed on 
the inside. This was held between the teeth. White 
masks with chin cloaks were in fashion as late as the 
Commonwealth. During the reign of Queen Anne, and 
the first half of the last century, masks were still used 
by ladies in riding, and were attached to the belt by a 
string. James, Earl of Perth, writing from Venice in 
1695, says of the ladies there: ‘‘The people of rank hide 
the upper part of their faces with a white mask, like 
what ladies wore with a chin cloak, long ago.’’ The 
French half-masks, alluded to by Ben Jonson, were 
called loups-‘‘wolves,’’ because at the time children 
were frightened at the sight of them. The English after- 
wardcalled these ‘‘loo masks’’— 

* Loo masks, and whole, 
As winds do bk 
And Miss abroad’s 


v 





Disposed to go 

**Mundis mulicbris,"’ 1690. 

In France, masks were generally worn up to the 
year 1663. The fashion passed away as political advent- 
ures gradually ceased. ‘‘The Fraite de la Civilite,’’ 
published at that period in Paris, says concerning wom- 
en: ‘‘It is well to know that, in addition to the curtsey, 
they have other means, such as the mask, the coif, and 
the gown with which they can express respect; for it is 
reckoned uncivil for a lady to enter the room of a per- 
son deserving of consideration with dress tucked up, 
face masked, and coif on head, unless the coif be trans- 
parent.. It is incivility also to keep on the mask in any 
place where a person of eminent rank is present, by 
whom she might be perceived, except when in a coach 
with such person. It is uncivil to keep on the mask 
when curtseying to any one, unless from afar off; and 
even then it must be removed for a royal personage.”’ 
The above rules show how generally the mask had been 
adopted. 

he courtly career of the mask ended, it is now used 
only by ball-goers and burglars—those on mischief or on 
pleasure bent. The veil, on the contrary, one of the 
most ancient articles of feminine attire, the ‘‘couvre- 
chef’’ of the Saxon ladies, is still retained in the ward- 
robe of the fair sex at the present day— 


“Newly awaked out of the bud, so shows 
The half seen, half hid glory of the rose 
As you do through your veils, and I may swear 
Viewing you thus, that beauty doth hide there.” 
WILLIAM COURTWRIGHT. 


In 1467, under the reign of Edward IV., Turkish 
turbans of the richest material were worn; the ladies 
ornamented their heads with rolls of linen pointed like 
steeples, from one-half to three-fourths of an ell in 
height. Large butterfly wings of gauze extended on 
each side; a fine piece of lawn hung from these to the 
ground and was frequently carried under the arm. 
During the reign of Henry VI. the mitre-shaped head- 
dress was in vogue, with tippets or veils attached to it. 
Isabella of Bavaria, queen of Charles VI., wore a heart- 
shaped headdress, of such towering proportions that 
the doors of the palace at Vincennes had to be altered 
to permit her entrance with the ladies of her suite. In 
the period succeeding Charlemagne very long veils be- 
came the fashion. The Carlovingian period saw women 
wearing splendidly embroidered veils that covered the 
head and shoulders and reached almost to the ground. 
This lent a character of severity to the costume, espe 
cially aimed at by women of that time. The veil was 
considered indispensable, being regarded as the penalty 
of sin of our Mother Eve. The veil of a woman of rank 
reached to her feet, but that of a plebeian might not 
fall below her waist. The headdresses, previous to 1620, 
were fashioned in the shape of horns and peaks, their 
redeeming virtue being the veil. Despite this, they 
were marvels of hideousness and called forth merited 
ridicule by the clergy. 

The witty and sportive Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
advises her ladies to wear veils whenever discretion is 
required of them. Certainit is that they are inseparable 
from affairs of gallantry and coquetry— 


Unveil t face, 
( e faire, 
I I niay trace 
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The Empress Eugenie, in the height of her career as 
a royal leader of fashion, introduced an era of lavish 
magnificence in attire, astounding all Paris with her 
vagaries of toilet. It is estimated that her veils alone 
represented a small fortune. At that time, her favorite 
veil was an embroidered white gauze with a narrow edge 
of lace. This was called the Eugenie, and reached the 


11 


tip of the chin; the small round turban to which it was 
attached slanted at a coquettish angle above the fore 
head. 


Mask veils, covered with large black spots in imita 
tion of beauty marks, appeared shortly after Then 
veils began to grow longer, until, some years later, they 
hung over the shoulders like a cape, being 1 of 
heavily embroidered net. 

The veil which created a sensation half a d n vears 
ago was of black net with small dots. It v rranged 
with a full effect over the brim of the hat and covered 
the face like a bird-cage. It proved by far thr most 
becoming, and became at once the rage. It was called 
the ‘‘Hading,’’ after the popular French act: who 
introduced it. 

Some women possess a certain knack in arranging 
these delicate bits of drapery that not only defies imita 
tion, but is equally difficult to describe, Ther e two 
classes of women to whom the veil is a benedictior 
the very ugly woman and the very beautiful one. On 


the former, it screens and softens those asperities that 
unkind Nature has bestowed upon her; on the latier, 
it renders doubly suggestive the delicate beauty of color 
and feature but half revealed through its filmy trans- 


parency.—(See page 12.) M. PETRAVSKY 
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Dollie Tompkins—‘‘Do you use ‘M.D r vour 
name, too?’’ 

Dr. Carrie Baggs—‘‘Yes, dear; of cours 

Dollie Tompkins — ‘‘W'y, I 5s’ posed I nt 
‘male doctor’! 

Proprietor—‘‘So you want a vacation, do you Why, 
I haven't had one for twenty years.’ 

Clerk You’ve been going away for a month or 
two every summer since I came here 

Proprietor—‘‘I know that very well: t | my 
wife and six children with 1 hadn't I 
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STREET SCENE IN VENICE. 


(Brom the Painting by HENRY Woops) 
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H. W. N., 


Chicayo.—You were born 
with Mars rising in Scorpio, the Moon 


being in the Mid-Heaven. You should be 
of medium height, stout, strongly built, 
with complexion dark and ruddy, and 
dark hair, probably inclined to curl. You 
are ambitious and daring, passionate, 
rash; accurate, of good mental calibre, 
dexterous in the manipulation of any- 
thing. You are very shrewd and dip- 
lomatic, have mathematical capacity, 
would make a good druggist, or succeed 
at most anvthing requiring a quick and 
sure eyeand accurate handling. In some 
way, you are sure to be brought prom- 
inently before the public, but would be 
unfortunate in partnerships or in law, ««d 
will meet with many antagonists. ‘\ vu 
have a liking for the ideal side of life, 
music and poetry, and would be likely to 
be prominent among your associates. 
Short journeys are fortunate for you. 
You are witty, and inclined to be satir- 
ical. Your health should be very good, 
though you are liable to throat and liver 
troubles, and to accidents; there is noth- 
ing to show, however, that you will not 
live long. You have the prospect of fair 
success in life, but would not be likely to 
become wealthy. You are indicated to 
marry a handsome woman, well propor- 
tioned, somewhat stout, sanguine com- 
plexior probably light-brown hair, an 
excellen. match. You will have annoy- 
ance and business troubles, not necessarily 
serious, for the next two or three years, 
and should hold on to anything you have. 
After that, all seems clear before you. 





J. B., Pittsburg.—You were born with 
the planet Neptune ascending in the zo- 
diacal sign Aries, and with the Moon in 
the Mid-Heaven, in square with Saturn, 
and opposition to the Sun and Mercury. 
You should have only fair success in life, 
and would meet with occasional serious 
reverses, and would be likely to have 
more or less worry over business affairs 
most of the time. Your health would not 
be of the best, and you would suffer from 
nervous affection and trouble with the 
head, though not to endanger your life. 
You would be unfortunate in marriaeg, 
and would be likely to lose your wife. In 
person you should be of medium height 
and weight, long face and neck, dark or 
ruddy complexion, hazel eyes, probably 
sandy hair. You would be courageous 
and determined, generous, and ready to 
help any one who is in trouble, with 
rather a sharp temper, and somewhat 
improvident. You would be peculiar in 
your mental nature, inclined to have 
curious dreams, and in many ways eccen- 
tric, as compared with the generality of 
men; meanwhile, you would be ambi- 
tious, with many good business qualities, 
quick at figures, and having a comprehen- 
sive understanding. You are indicated 
to marry a very attractive and pleasing 
woman: tall, with oval face and brown 
hair, sanguine complexion, and an excel- 
lent disposition; if you were not married 
by the age of twenty-five, you would not 
be until late in life. You have had some 
serious trouble this summer, but there is 
nothing of that nature immediately before 
you 


J. You were born with the zodiacal 
sign Aquarius rising, and most of the 
planets setting. You would be over medi- 
um height, fair complexion, brown hair, 
well built, fond of learning, good hearted 
andeventempered. Your fortunes would 
fluctuate, and you would never be wealthy 

unless it came by bequests, which is, 
however, not unlikely, as you have signs 
pointing to an inheritance. 


You would 
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be fortunate in specu- 
lative enterprises, and in 
matters connected with 
theatres and amusements, 
but would be rather care- 
less with your money. 
You have unfavorable 
aspects ‘or marriage: 
your wife would be much 
of your own type and general appear- 
ance; she would not enjoy good health, 
and you might marry more than once, 
You should have a strong constitution 
and live long, your sicknesses being 
mainly chest troubles; but you are 
liable to falls and bruises, and to dan- 
er on the water. You would be very 
ikely to have family disagreements and 


| discord which would mar the happiness 


| of your life. 


You had evil aspects at 5, 
8, 11, 14, 19, 22 and 29 years of age; 
good at 9, 18 and 24. You are not 
likely to have any serious trouble for 
some years. You would be more fort- 
unate in business for yourself than in 
partnership, or in any public position. 


a 
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S. E. W., Troy, Pa.—In your Horoscope 
all the planets are rising, except Saturn, 
and you have excellent aspects for your 
fortune and success in fife. You are 
described as short and stout, pale com- 
plexion, brown hair, and ae gray 
eyes. You are social, fond of pleasure, 
of women’s society, and of liquor. You 
were born in a ‘‘watery sign,’ and need 
to have a care over your health, as you 
are threatened with bladder trouble and 
disordered kidneys. You would be suc- 
cessful, however, in the liquor business— 
or in any vocation connected with liqui ls. 
You will make a great deal of money— 
and spend it freely; and every once ina 


= 


' while you will have some very unexpected 


financial disaster come to you. You have 
rather a stubborn disposition, will be 
shrewd in the management of your af- 
fairs, have a taste for music and the other 
arts, are inclined to be particular about 
your personal appearance, and will make 
many strong friends—and not a few very 
quarrelsome enemies, as to whom you 
need to take care of yourself, and to be 
very careful of the character of the com- 
pany you keep. You will be liable to 
chest troubles, and asthma in particular 
—but you are likely to live long, barring 
accidents. There is nothing in the way 
of special misfortune before you; and, 
just now, and for some time to come, 
you are in the way of having some special 
good fortune come to you. You are in- 
dicated to marry a woman described as 
of medium heig!:t and fleshy, round face, 
clear complexion, light-brown hair: a 
gentle, pleasing person; the marriage 
would be a very comfortable one. 


R. P., Charleston.—You were born with 
the sign Sagittarius rising, and are gov- 
erned by Jupiter. You would be tall and 
well built, with light-brown hair, san- 
guine complexion, and probably gray 
eyes; disposition fairly good, but apt to 
be irritable You are probably fond of 
horses and riding. As to your fortune, 
you would have better success in working 
for others than for yourself; though you 
would be fortunate in partnership, or in 
any line which caused you to appeal di- 
rectly to the multitude, You are ambi- 
tious, and should be a good business man, 
quick at figures, and with an excellent 
understanding. You would do well in 
any vocation of a religious character, 
and it is very likely you are interested 
deeply in that subject. You have deter- 
mination and courage, and would be a 
good soldier—or a good missionary; but 
your Horoscope shows that you would be 
in danger in traveling long journeys. 
Your health would be afflicted by colds, 
and a tendency to pneumonia and throat 
disorder. You are unfortunate in regard 
to women, and would not be likely to 
marry young—if at all; and marriage, 
with you, would not prove a success: 
there would be discord, if not separa- 





| and wishes, and many false friends; yet, 
many, whom she thinks are false, will 
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tion. You should have a taste for music 
and singing, and be interested in litera- | 
ture; but you would be a severe critic. 
You are suspicious, and rather a pessimist. 
You are very likely to hold some public 
position, in connection with religion, 
science or art. You have no evil aspects 
of importance before you for some years. 


E. F. S., New York.—This lady was 
born in the sign Scorpio, and is described | 
as of medium height, dark hair, inclined | 
to curl, dark ruddy complexion, gray | 
eyes. She has Jupiter rising, and the 
Moon in the House of Fortune, and 
should be generally successful in her 
affairs; and the acquisition of means 
sufficient to form a competence is fairly 
indicated. She would have many finan- 
cial troubles, however, and would cer- 
tainly lose in any speculative enterprise, | 
if she engaged in it. She has excellent | 
mental ability, is studious and ambitious. | 
She should be witty, and ought to make 
her mark in literature. She is very likely 
to gain by legacy and by marriage; but, 
in the latter case, she will have trouble 
with it. She is indicated to marry a tall 
and rather slender man, with light-brown 
hair, and full eyes, clear complexion, 
generous, and very agreeable: there is 
nothing to show that the marriage would 
not be generally favorable. She will 
have many disappointments of her hopes 





| not be so; and many others will be true | 
and stanch. She has no evil aspects | 


| 11, 14, 22, 28-9 years. 





against her health that are serious, but | 
may have disordered circulation and head | 
and nerve troubles; but she should have 
a long life. She had troubles as an in- 
fant, and a bad time at 7 years, and at 

The next few years 
may afflict her fortunes; after that there 
is no evil in sight. 


H. A. E., Rockford.—You were born | 
with the zodiacal sign Gemini rising, 
with Mercury, who governs your desti- 
nies in great measure, just above the cusp 
of the Ascendant. You should be rather 
above middle height, dark complexion, 
brown hair a few years ago, probably 
hazel eyes. You should be devoted to 
science, art and literature, and ought to 
be a good orator. Your planets are all 
above the Earth, except the Moon, and 
you have the Sun rising: very good suc- 
cess ought, as a rule, to be your portion 
in life, though you have some aspects 
that signify sharp ups and downs, and 
also a rather improvident nature. You 
doubtless have both taste and talent for 
music, and for the arts generally; and 
have an excellent intellectual endow- 
minent, with fine perception and intuition. 
Yours should be somewhat of a spiritual 
nature, and you would be certain to have 
original ideas and fancies, and your life 
would be a very varied one, You are 
over-generous, which is one thing that 
would work against your accumulating 
wealth. You are indicated to have mar- 
ried a woman of rather low stature, pale 
complexion, dark hair, and who would not 
enjoy good health. It is doubtful if mar- 
riage, with you, would prove a success. 
As to your health, you would be subject 
to throat, kidney and bladder troubles, 
but you would be likely to live long. 
There is no misfortune immediately be- 
fore you, but at the close of 1896 you will 
probably have an illness. Altogether, 
yours is not an unfortunate nativity: it 
is much better than the average. 
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G. A. S., Cin., O.—You were born with 
the sign Gemini rising, and are governed 
by the planet Mercury. This describes | 
you at middle age as tall and straight, 
well formed, with brown hair, sanguine 
complexion ; in disposition rather passion- 
ate, ambitious, and temperate; inclined 
to study and interested in science. You 
have excellent aspects for advancement 
in life, and for financial success ; but, hav- 
ing Saturn in conjunction with Neptune | 





in the Mid-Heaven, your success would 


never be assured, but you would be liable 
to disturbance and annoyance in your 
affairs, and would need to take advantage 
of your opportunities as they occurred, 
to secure yourself from future disaster. 
You would be likely to suffer in purse 
from so-called friends, and hangers-on, 
who would impose upon you. You have 
a very good nativity for speculation, in 
which you would be more likely to suc- 
ceed than most people. As to your 
health, while you would probably live 
a long time, you would be frequently ill, 
your chest and kidneys being weak spots. 
You have a good intellect, and take an 
interest in the arts; and you are witty and 
sagacious. You are not indicated to 
marry very young; and your wife is de- 
scribed as much like your own type, 
though you might marry a woman of a 
lighter style in hair and complexion, but 
also tall. You may have some sickness 
in the beginning of the year 1895—trouble 
with the bladder; but there is no serious 
trouble before you as indicated in your 
Horoscope. 





S. L. F., Chicago.—You were born with 
the Moon rising in the zodiacal sign 
Virgo, and Herschel and Jupiter near the 
Mid-Heaven. In person, you should be 
of medium stature, well formed, with 
brown or black hair, pale complexion; 
rather pensive in disposition; fond of 
science, and could be a good linguist. 
You have excellent abilities, a quick 
fancy, sharp and pungent wit—-which 
becomes, not seldom, satire. You would 
be unfortunave in your friends, many of 
them being in fact your enemies—espe- 
cially women. You would have good 
health, as a rule, but are liable to falls 
and injuries, danger on the water, and 
dropsical troubles; but there is nothing 
showing ashort life, or one much afilicted. 
You are interested in spiritual things, 
with beliefs which are quite your own, 
and of which you are very tenacious, 
being somewhat stubborn withal. You 
would be likely to do a good deal of trav- 
eling, both long and short journeys, and 
would be somewhat unsettled, as one 
having the Moon and Mercury prominent 
usually is. You are indicated to have 
married a tall man, well shaped, large 
bones but not corpulent, with brown 
hair and sanguine complexion ; somewhat 
passionate, but a very good type of a 
man, But you are not fortunate in re- 
zard to the other sex, and it is doubtful 
if marriage would prove successful with 
you. You probably had some evil fort- 
une in early August, or about then; and 
may have heard of the death of some one 
near you. Just now is not a fortunate 
period for you—as for a good many 
others; but this will not last very much 
longer, 


THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of 
Astrology has determined Oncr A Week to publish 


hereafter an Astrological Devartment, under the 


direction of askilled astrologer. Any person filling 
out one of the coupons printed in each issue of 
Once A WEEK and sending it to this office, with 


one dollar, to pay the necessary expense, will 
have published a brief Nativity and a Chart of 
the Heavens at the time of birth. Comply abso- 
lutely with the directions: write with mk, and 
plainly; in giving birth-hour, state if a.m. or p.m. 
attention will be paid te coupons not correctly 
Address “ Astrological Department; Onc 
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Would-be Contributor (at Editor’s Desk) 
—‘‘Here’s a joke, Mr. Editor, that I'll 
guarantee was never in print before.”’ 

Editor (after reading it)—‘‘Don’t doubt 
your word in the least, sir.” 





Flossy—‘‘I fancy heaven will be some- 
thing like a summer resort.’’ 

Maude—‘‘Why?”’ 

Flossy—‘‘Because there must be so few 
men there.’’ 
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By ‘‘A BLUE APRON. 


PARTRIDGES TRUFFLED AND 
ROASTED. — Draw, singe and 
wipe well two young part- 


ridges. Peel five or six raw 
trufiles; cut them in four, and 
season. Chop up the peelings 
and pound them with fresh fat 
pork, adding to it the cooked 
partridge livers, with two or 
three pullet livers; season the 
preparation and press it through 
a sieve. Melt a quarter of a 
pound of grated fat pork, add 
to it the cut-up truffles, season 
and warm up for a few seconds 
while tossing over the fire; then 
mix them in with the forcemeat. 
When cool, use to fill the part- 
ridge breasts and bodies; sew 
openings, truss and cover with 


up the 
yne larding pork, fasten them on a spit 
and roast for fifteen to twenty minutes in 
front of a good fire, basting with butter. 
When cooked, sprinkle salt over, and re- 


move from the spit; untruss, and dress 
each one ona large slice of bread browned 
in butter and laid on an oval dish; sur- 
round the partridges with sliced lemons 
only, serving water-cress separately, also 
some clear gravy. 

BAVARIAN CREAM WITH CHOCOLATE.— 
Make a cream with a pint of milk, four 
egg-yolks, four ounces of sugar and half 
a vanilla bean, or half a teaspoonful of 


vanilla extract. When cooked, pour 
slowly over two ounces of chocolate dis- 
solved ina few spoonfuls of water. Then 


add one ounce of gelatine melted in a 
little water. As soon as the chocolate 
and gelatine are both well dissolved, strain 
the whole through a fine strainer into a 
tin basin and set it on the ice, stirring 
constantly until cold. When it begins to 
thicken take it off and mix in three pints 
of whipped cream, having it firm and 
well drained. Fill a jelly mold placed 


on ice with this preparation; let the 
cream harden for two hours. When 
ready to serve, dip the mold eon 
into hot water and invert on a cold dish, 
>-_—_—<- 

OUR MEXICAN CITIZENS. 
San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 11, 1894. 

To THE EpIToR OF ‘‘ONCE A WEEK”’ 


In justice to Texas in general, and par- 
ticularly to her Mexican citizens, I beg 
for space in your valuable columns. The 
request is made to correct as much as 


possible the undesirable opinion which the 
article, under the heading of ‘‘Our Mex- 
ican Citizens,’’ and above the signature 
of Hec. A. McEachin, published in your 


issue of September 8, might create if left 
uncontradicted. With all due respect to 
the profound and varied learning and the 
vigorous power of thought of Mr. Mc- 
Eachin, which is very apparent in his ar- 
ticle, I frankly admit that he is either to- 
tally ignorant of or entirely biased on a 
subject he knows nothing about. 

What prompted this uncalled-for and 
rank unjust general statement is perhaps 
known by its author. In every nation- 
ality there are certain distinct classes. 
These separate classes are generally desig- 
nated by the financial standing of the 
members. A particular character or char- 
acters of any class is no proof of the 
character of that entire class, much less 
of the nationality. In the discussion of 
national classes or characters special re- 
gard is due to each. A slight exception 
in such a discussion does not change 
the tenor of argument. The person who 
reads the article of Mr. McEachin will 
believe that Texas is another name for a 
shelter of criminals and that within her 
boundaries the name of freeman is nom- 


inal, and this because of her Mexican 
citizens. The belief is as much a contrast 
to truth as reality is to imagination. 


Those who have lived among us can tes- 
tify to our standing. Men of all nation- 
alities and all creeds, men whose word is 


FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w 44 Pe -eke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician; hissnccessisastonishing. We 
have lieard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ads 
dress, We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., @ Cedar St., New Yorss, 











ONCE A WEEK. 


above reproach an‘: whose integrity is un- | 


impeachable will bear witness that the 
average Mexican citizen is as hospitable, 


; humane, respectful and law-loving as any 


other class of men. The door of a Mex- 
ican-Texan has never been known to be 
closed to the unfortunate wanderer, and 
be he ever so poor his table is never too 
scarce to share with the hungry. Our 
knowledge of the laws to be obeyed and 
the rights we are entitled to exercise is 
best evidenced by tue fact that many 
offices of public trust are held by Mexican 


citizens, elected thereto by intelligent 
men of all nationalities. No one loves 
their country better than they. Though 


we live in proximity to our fatherland, 
and are interested in her welfare, we are 
devoted to our dear country, these grand 
and glorious United States of America, 
whose Constitution and laws we uphold 
and aos and whose protection we 
confide in, implore, love and appreciate. 

The descendants of Mexican-Texans 
point with pride to the record of their 
forefathers. They were men who enter- 
tained a spirit of practicable patriotism. 
They felt and appreciated the meaning of 
that grand ma glorious word, Liberty. 
They were men who aided the movement 
that made possible for such men as Mr. 
McEachin to enjoy in Texas the peace 
and liberty bequeathed to us by our Wash- 
ington and his heroes. They were men 
whose names can properly be modified by 
the words, hero and patriot—men who 
valued the welfare of their countrymen 
far above the happiness of their home— 
men who have a claim in the grand and 
brilliant stairway which has led mankind 
to emancipation-—-men who _ sacrificed 
themselves, their happiness and their pros- 
perity on the glorious and sacred altar 
of human freedom ! 

Thanking you in advance, I am, with 
much respect, a Mexican-Texan, 

ANTONIO D. FLORES, 
-~eo~< 


AND AMUSEMENT. 
NUT-CRACKERS. 








SCIENCE 

AN IMPROVISED 
THE season for nutting parties being at 
hand, readers who are likely to take part 
in them will appreciate the hint conveyed 
by the accompanying illustration for con- 
structing an original and most effective 
nut-crackers. It may be made from the 
woody branch of any nut tree. Select 
one of suitable thickness, and with a 
pocket-knife make a deep incision in the 
centre, as shown in the first cut, leaving 





rin 


MPROVISEO Nor carene RS 


sufficient of the woody fibre at the top to 
bind the two ends, or handles, together. 
Place the nut in the cavity and press on 
it by drawing the two handles forcibly to- 
gether. The shell will crack and fall to 
the ground in fragments, while the kernel} 
is retained in the cavity. This little im- 
plement will be found to work quickly 
and satisfactorily, doing away with the 
danger of breaking the teeth trying to 
crack nuts, and proving much more con- 
venient than the cruder expedient of two 
stones. 
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WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS $ SAY. 
PERMIT me to say that, although un- 


solicited, it gives me great pleasure to 
read the spicy contents of your paper. 
admire its sterling quality and recom- 
mend it highly to all. The novels sent 


me semi-monthly I must say are very | 


choice, and I would not hesitate to give 
permission to a child of mine to read 

them. May success attend all your effor.s | 
to place before the intelligent people of | 


this great country a paper published in | _ 


gt interests of American Firesides.—T. 
B. NEWBERRY, Hannibal, Mo. 


I have been taking ONCE A WEEK for 
two months, and find it has reading for 
every person in the family. Fashions 
and styles of dressing for mother and sis- 
ter, politics for father and interesting 
news g all kinds. —E. F. Rock, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


I have found that everything connected 
with Once A WEEK is first-class. With 
best wishes.—MINNIE RasBury, Talla- 
dega, Ala. | 

I have been a subscriber to your ONCE | 
A WEEK for nearly a year and like it 
very much. When I receive the paper 
I stay up nearly all night to read it 
through—I find it so interesting.— JOE 


I 
| 


ONCE A WEEK comes like a ray of sun- 
shine to brighten up the hearthstone 
ever welcome, carefully perused and al- 
| ways preserved for future reference. 
premium book, ‘‘Capitals of the Globe,”’ 
is a gem of itself.—JoHN D. MurRpuHy, 
Savannah, Ga. 


I have this morning renewed my sub- 


which I consider the best in the 
it ought to be in every family.— 
Cincinnati, O. 


paper, 
land ; 
JACOB KLEIN, 


of the day—silver, labor problem, ete. 
With best wishes for continued prosper- 
ity.—Denis HuRLEy, Carson City, Nev. 


I have not been taking your paper very 
long—I think it is since last May; but in 
that short time I have learned to like it, 
and intend to take it continually. Our 
household enjoys reading it very much, 
and no one more than myself. Iam also 
pleased with the premium I received 


that is, a set of Tennyson’s Poetical 
Works. — MAYMIE FALBUSH, Logansport, 
Ind. 
-e- 
CHESS AND CHECKERS. 


A BRILLIANT FINISH, 


THE following charming ending (which 
take from La Strategie) was the con 


we 
clusion of a partie in April Jast at the 
famous Café de la Regence, Paris, in 


which Mr. Janowski, the brilliant young 
Russian master, yielded odds of pawn and 
move to his opponent. The diagram 
| shows the position after White's seven- 


teenth move, 17 Kt (fr. K Kt fifth) takes 
K P: 
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Mr. Janowski wound up in the follow- 
ing meteoric style, which ought to inter- 
est the readers of ONCE A WEEK: 

17 P to K R fifth 
18 Kt takes Q Kt to Kt sixth (ch) 
19 P takes Kt P takes Kt (dis ch 





} 20 K to Kt B takes Kt (ch) 

| 21 R to B second (best) B takes R (ch) 
22 Q takes B R to Q eighth (ch 
23 to B R to R eighth (ch 
24 K takes R R takes Q—Mate 





In a recent letter Mr. Gunsberg has 
| stated it as his opinion that it is an open 
question as to whether Dr. 
| Lasker is the better chess player. 


CHECKER PROBLEM—By J. KiLpaTrRick 





FOR “ONCE A WEEK.” 
Black men—12, 21. Kings, 16, 23 
J 
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The | 


| duchess 


4 ed 
4 
e@ - 
White—14, 15, 18; king, 7. White to move and win 
THE PRIZE WINNER 
Black manon 12. Kings, 10, 28,31. White men on 
19. Kings, 13, 20 White to play. What result? 
2-16(a 16-20 1815 W417 11-2 
10-7(1)(b)  28-B2(d) 27-24(f) 24-20 2-11 
(2) 20-16 7-22 15-11 

a) Certainly the best, as rees the Black 
king to move off square 10 : 

b) Evading 19-15, which a vs White to draw, 
and better than 10-46, wi ch a » allows White t« 
draw, as in Variation 1 

ce) Again the best for White and showing more 
ficht than 18-15: see Variat 2 ; 

d) A subtle waiting move Ma of the com 

| petitors wert out of the ng tl igh playing | 
7-11 here 

€ Another waiting move howing the delicate 

touch 
| f) Putting on the g 

v) The strengtl piece is now apparent 

h) White's only move Black has little trouble 
now ; te . 

VARIATION 1 
10-4 R04 1 1“) 8-14 
16-11 19-15 Draw! 
VARIATION 2 
18-15 1620 16 15-11 “4 
28-24 31-27 4-20 rR. wins 


GENCLOTH, San Francisco, Cal. 
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I like your news on the leading topics | 


scription for the sixth year of your worthy | Who is four years « 
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THE London Gentlewoman tells the fol 
lowing interesting story, which points a 
useful moral for women: ‘‘The Eniperor 
of Austria's youngest daughter \rel 
Marie Valerie, who 1s spendi 
the summer in the Imperial Villa at 
Ischl, a few days ago went to a far 
spot where she is fond of w 
sun set. She had her little girl with her, 
ld. When th 
bench from whi il 

view, and 
not le 


ate! 


duchess came to the 
she usually enjoys the 
which the path does 


eyond 
ad, she fou | 
dressed woh 
turned 
offending the 


is, she would have 


fear ef 


en. 
back, 


Shy as she 
but her 
of these women was 
her shyness, and she sat n, placing 
little Archduchess Elizabeth beside her 
The strangers immediately began a con 
versation, which the Emperor's daughter 
was too amiable to refuse entering into 
One showy stranger, who was a Rouma 
nian, admired the little Archdu 
batiste frock embroidered all over 
small bunches of forget-me-no tied 
with pink ribbon. She asked the Prin 
cess to tell her where bought it, as 
should certainly order a similar o1 

for her niece at Bucharest. Archduchess 
Marie Valerie simply: ‘It is not 
bought I embroidered it and worked 
it with my own 
me,’ the lady said 
myself su h pleasures : 
pany to entertain and 

to think of, I have no ti 
ple pleasures.’ There was so n 
dain in this speech that the Archduel 
unaccustomed to the ways o y 
women, felt nettled, and said: ‘Ol I 
have to entertain noble company, t 

very often—my father and 
uncles and aunts; but I get up e: 
in the morning I find time to work 
my darlings Of course, the 
manians asked who the 
mother were, and the Aré 
her shy, simple manner 


feel 
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low 
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Mrs. MANNINGTON ( 
‘A Yellow Aster 
was surprise 
than herself, 
the Australian bush, whither 
with her husband, a young Irish 
doctor, originally for a short stay, but 
the time lengthened itself out tou thir 
teen years. Some of these were spent 
in Melbourne. Mrs, Caflyn says her chil 
dren used the MS. of ‘“‘A Yellow Aster 
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for a cat's bed until they persuaded her 


A\FFYN 
asserts 
1 at the 


wre 
no one 
her 
an 


she 


more 


novel she g 
it in 
went 


to replace it by an old white petticoat 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, the English 
novelist, and author of ‘‘A Rising Star, 


published in ONCE A WEEK Library Sep 


tember 22, will visit the United States 
next month. He will lecture in Boston 
and New York while here. 
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Flesh Maker. 



































rs POND'S 
A process that kills the} | Burns, | 
| | taste of cod-liver oil has] | B | 
done good service—but ruises, TRACT, 
the process that both kills Wounds, 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done Chafing, | 
much more. Catarrh, 
v 
Scott's Emulsion | | soreness, 
stands alone in the field Lameness, 
of fat-foods. It is easy of Sore E | 
assimilation because part- seniarine inte / 
ly digested before taken. Inflammation, | 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
sumption and all other Hemorrhages, acceer no suesmure 
wasting diseases. | 
How Tok bald te eee | To Opp onen ts | 
OF | 
The Single-Tax | 
| You judge of our reform without complete un- | 
| | derstanding of our principle or our position. 
There is only one national exponent of the single- : 
tax, and that is . 





| The Single-Tax Courier, | 


} W. E. BROKAW, Epiror. 


Price $1 a Year. 
Subscribe For It, 
Read It, Then 
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A GUARANTEE WHICH GUARANTEES 


Watch Fob. 


For the sake of making 
you acquainted with the 
Harris Garter for Men, 


CHEWING Gus. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, ards ligestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S, 
**Am arts; each 


| | 


Criticise Us! 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 
810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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and other of the famous 


Trade Mark. 
we will send you a book 
on the subject for 10 cents, | 
. and a handsome Silk 


Pek ontains 16 beautiful pictures, 11 x 13inches, 

ny single part sent for one wrapper of either i. abe Leg J 

California Petes or Primley's Pepsin Gum and 6 |Get cmp wih cy 
Alec. 

: Hair. Grower. ws Pere ial tea ae 


cents. Write for list of 1.700 free books. 
J. P. PRIMLEY, Chica ott. | es - for Bo eokia 
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BICYCLE. 
“*VOU RUN NO RISK." 
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